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House Budget Committee Federal 
Budget Proposal 





Radio Address to the Nation. 
March 1S, 1983 





My fellow Americans: 

Tomorrow at 11:30 p.m. is the first day of 
spring, and it coincides with an important 
change in our economy. A season of hope is 
giving way to a season of progress. We’re 
seeing the proof that our great national 
struggle to make our economy well again is 
beginning to pay off. Yes, we have a long 
way to go, but factories are reopening, 
workers called back, production in housing, 
autos, and steel picking up, and new break- 
throughs in high technology busting out all 
over. 

America is moving forward. The economy 
is growing stronger—and stronger than 
most people, including ourselves, predicted. 

The question is no longer will we have 
recovery, but how long will recovery last? 
It’s been nearly 20 years since the United 
States enjoyed a long-lasting economic ex- 
pansion that didn’t trigger ruinous inflation 
and high interest rates. We’re trying to 
build that kind of recovery now. We can 
have it if we stick to common sense and 
don’t go back to the big spending and 
taxing addiction that brought this economy 
to its knees in 1980. 

Unfortunately, it’s still true that the more 
things change, the more they stay the same. 
America is on the mend, but this recovery 
could be stopped dead in its tracks if big 
spenders in the Congress have their way. I 
was greatly encouraged when we had some 
bipartisan success on a couple of sticky 
problems. But unfortunately, those who 
place their faith in big government and 
heavy spending reverted to type. 

Right now, House liberals are pushing a 
budget—the so-called liberal Democratic 
budget—that, if implemented, would re- 
verse the progress we’ve made and wreck 
our program to rebuild the economy. They 


want to throw out the window much of the 
domestic budget savings we’ve achieved 
over the last 2 years. And they would go 
much further, seeking $181 billion in 
higher domestic spending over the next 5 
years, excesses that would send the budget, 
prices, and interest rates soaring out of con- 
trol and our economy into a tailspin. 

To cite just one example, Medicare would 
be driven into bankruptcy by the failure of 
their budget to address its problems. Our 
proposed budget meets the needs of our 
people without bankrupting the system. 

Now, how do they propose to pay for 
their reckless binge? Two ways: by compro- 
mising America’s defense security and by 
slapping raassive new tax increases on every 
working family. Ignoring the Soviets’ tre- 
mendous advantage in military forces, the 
liberals would cripple our efforts to mod- 
ernize America’s defenses. To put it bluntly, 
their budget gambles with our security and 
safety. Their proposed $163 billion cut in 
defense spending over the next 5 years 
would put the United States right back in 
the position of military vulnerability we 
were in after a decade of neglect in the 
1970’s. 

We were shocked to learn when we got 
here that we had so many ships that 
couldn’t leave port, planes that couldn’t 
take off, and helicopters that couldn’t stay 
aloft—all of this because of our lack of spare 
parts, sometimes of crew, inability to keep 
things repaired, or shortage of fuel. 

We’ve begun to do something about that, 
and we’ve made real progress with our in- 
vestment in peace through strength. But 
passage of the liberal budget would serious- 
ly undermine our rebuilding progress. Here 
are just some of the things that we might 
have to do if they have their way: deacti- 
vate one active and one reserve division; 
decommission one entire carrier battle 
group and some two dozen other ships; de- 
activate three Marine Corps fighter squad- 
rons; deactivate two active and two reserve 
Air Force tactical fighter wings and six con- 
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tinental U.S. air defense squadrons; termi- 
nate major weapons programs from each 
service; sacrifice hard-won gains in readi- 
ness and sustainability by cutting our budg- 
ets for major repairs and ammunition by 25 
percent and by cutting back on troop exer- 
cises and training. 

Such cuts would send the worst possible 
signal to the Kremlin. They would remove 
Soviet incentives to negotiate arms reduc- 
tions with us because we’d be telling them, 
“Stand firm, the United States will disarm 
itself.” 

Remember, they would do this on the 
pretext of reducing the deficit. They would 
really be doing it so they could increase 
spending on other things by $181 billion. 

The other part of the liberal budget is a 
huge $315 billion tax increase on wage 
earners. And here, too, they would pretend 
to reduce the Federal deficit, but by put- 
ting you deeper in the hole. That never 
works, and nothing could be more unfair or 
less compassionate. Their unfair tax in- 
creases would put a choke hold on Main 
Street America. They would eliminate the 
third year of your tax cut, which provides 
maximum benefit to families earning be- 
tween $10,000 and $50,000, the very same 
families they claim we’re hurting. But they 
are the families who will benefit most by 
the July tax cut. 

They also want to eliminate our historic 
reform of tax indexing. Indexing will pro- 
tect you from being pushed into a higher 
tax bracket when you get a cost-of-living 
raise. Indexing prevents government from 
stealing a greater percentage of your earn- 
ings and leaving you with less purchasing 
power. And indexing helps low- and 
medium-income wage earners the most for 
one simple reason: The rich are immune to 
bracket creep. They’re already in the top 
tax brackets. Indexing won’t help them a 
bit. 

Attempts to take away the third year of 
your tax cut and indexing are simply gim- 
micks so they can spend more of your 
money. A typical median-income family 
would have to pay $3,550 in higher taxes 
through 1988. 

The people who want to do this are the 
same ones who left us with 12.4 percent 
inflation in 1980 and the highest interest 
rates in more than 100 years. 
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Well, let me make one thing plain: After 
all our national struggle to reduce inflation, 
to begin controlling a government which 
grew bloated at your expense, to bring 
down interest rates and make the dollar 
worth something again; after helping you to 
increase personal savings, worker productiv- 
ity, and our industrial and military strength; 
after winning the fight to lower your taxes 
so we could restore hope and build new 
incentives into the economy—after all these 
hard-won victories earned through the pa- 
tience and courage of every citizen, I don’t 
want America’s recovery and security to be 
sacrificed on an altar of discredited hand- 
me-down theories. And if you'll help us, 
they won’t be. 

Till next week, thanks for listening, and 
God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:06 p.m. 
from Camp David, Md. 


Foreign and Domestic Issues 





Interview With Henry Brandon of the 
London Sunday Times & News Service. 
March 18, 1983 





U.S.-Soviet Relations 


Mr. Brandon. Speaking in Orlando, Flor- 
ida, last week you talked about confronta- 
tion of the United States and the Soviet 
Union as a confrontation between good and 
evil, and darkness and light. That gave the 
impression that a reconciliation between 
the two powers would be very difficult. 
How do you reconcile that outlook with 
your aims for peace? 

The President. Well, Henry, I don’t think 
that those who were there and heard the 
entire speech would take it that way. I 
think it was somehow lifting that out of 
context—this line and this description as the 
focus of evil and so forth. Certainly their 
entire beliefs beginning with the disbelief 
in God—their entire beliefs are so contrary 
to what we accept as morality. Witness a 
Kampuchea and an Afghanistan and so 
forth. 
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But no, what I was pointing out there, 
and I still believe is time-tested and proven, 
is not the inevitability of war, but a recogni- 
tion and a willingness to face up to what 
these differences are in our views and be- 
tween us, to be realistic about it. 

Let me just point out a couple of things. 
Under the guise of diplomacy and détente 
and so forth in the past, we have made 
efforts to kind of sweep the differences 
under the rug and pretend they don’t exist. 
I stated, very frankly, what I believe the 
differences are, but at the same time, I 
have expressed my determination and my 
belief that peace is achievable. I am very 
concerned with those people who somehow 
seem to think—without their realizing that 
they are thinking it—they are building in 
their minds that kind of “war is inevitable” 
thing. I can’t subscribe to that. 

But look at the proof with the START 
negotiations. They have already come down 
to a lower figure for weapons than was sup- 
posed to be the great triumph in SALT II 
treaty. In the INF, they came immediately 
to the table, no objecting, no protesting, to 
negotiate, and while their offer was not ac- 
ceptable because of some other terms, they 
made a proposal that brought down their 
SS-20 missiles to 162 from 350-odd. 

So, I think that this just proves that 
maybe being willing, frankly, to recognize 
the differences between us and what our 
view is, has proven that it’s successful. 


Strategic Arms Reduction 


Mr. Brandon. Talking about missiles, a 
number of European leaders, from Mrs. 
Thatcher to Chancellor Kohl, have been 
trying to persuade you—still with the zero 
option as the ultimate goal—to come for- 
ward with an interim solution. I gather that 
you are very seriously considering such a 
move. 

The President. Well, let me say that this 
is a difficult thing to answer. And I’m sure 
they know this also, because we do stay in 
constant consultation, and we aren’t going 
to do anything without continuing consulta- 
tion with them. And I must say they have 
all expressed great appreciation for the fact 
that unlike some previous times when we 
acted unilaterally, we do recognize our re- 
sponsibility as allies. 


The difficulty in answering is that you 
can’t talk openly about your strategy or 
what you’re going to do. But I can only 
point to this fact, that from the very begin- 
ning when I announced the zero option, 
the total elimination of missiles, I said at the 
same time we will negotiate in good faith 
any legitimate or reasonable proposal, and 
that remains true today. But to get into a 
discussion of where you’re going or what 
you're going to do, that just is bad negotia- 
tion strategy. 

Mr. Brandon. Yes, but haven’t the Euro- 
pean leaders already, more or less, laid their 
cards on the table? 

The President. Except that all of them 
are still openly supportive of our deploy- 
ment of missiles, our own missiles there, as 
was originally decided in 1979. So that’s a 
little different than advocating a position 
and wanting an open agreement. If you 
ever did such a thing, that, then, becomes 
the beginning point for negotiation. Our be- 
ginning point for negotiation is total elimi- 
nation. 

Mr. Brandon. | understand that there are 
two basic viewpoints in the administra- 
tion—one that you should wait until the 
missiles are beginning to be put in place in 
Europe, because then the Soviet Union will 
be under pressure to make concessions; the 
other that you should take the lead and 
come forward with something that proposes 
equality but is something less than zero 
option. 

The President. Obviously, in discussing all 
the ramifications there are going to be 
people with different ideas than others and 
a variety of viewpoints as to timing or 
number or things of that kind. But there is 
total accord that the ultimate goal should 
continue to be the zero base, and that there 
must be no change in our plan to begin 
deployment on schedule. 

Mr. Brandon. But can you tell me in 
which direction you’re leaning, because the 
Dutch Prime Minister, for example, who 
saw you the other day, indicated that you 
are going to come forward with a new ini- 
tiative. 

The President. What I said then, and 
what I have just said here, is that we’re 
ready to negotiate in good faith any reason- 
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able proposal or suggestion on the way to 
the ultimate goal. 


The Middle East 


Mr. Brandon. You've now had talks with 
King Hussein, and with the Foreign Minis- 
ters of Israel and Lebanon. Do you expect 
that negotiations based on the Reagan plan 
will begin soon? 

The President. I'm very hopeful. I think 
that we have made some progress toward 
the first step that we believe is absolutely 
necessary, and that is the withdrawal of all 
the foreign forces—the PLO, the Syrians, 
and the Israelis—from Lebanon to give the 
new Government of Lebanon a chance to 
establish its own sovereignty and heal the 
wounds that have been open there for so 
long. I think that is absolutely vital. 

Phil Habib ' is going back again, and we 
continue to help them eliminate the differ- 
ences. And the differences have grown less. 
So, as I say, we’re optimistic. I believe that 
once that’s accomplished, King Hussein will 
offer himself as the negotiator to continue 
the peace negotiations involving all the 
other Middle East problems. 


Queen Elizabeth II 


Mr. Brandon. You have spent, perhaps, 
more time than any previous President 
with our Queen. What interested you most 
about her? 

The President. After her gracious invita- 
tion to us at Windsor, our ride together and 
all that, her visit with us only reinforced 
and strengthened as to what a truly fine 
and gracious lady she is, and, I think, so 
unlike what most people believe is the con- 
cept of royalty. She is a delightful person. 


The Middle East 


Mr. Brandon. Many Middle East experts 
believe that unless you put pressure on 
Israel, they will not agree to a moratorium 
on the building of settlements in the West 
Bank. 

The President. There is certainly no ille- 
gality to the West Bank settlement, based 
on the Camp David agreement. 

This, of course, is where the negotiations 
would begin toward real peace negotiations 


1The President’s Special Representative 
for the Middle East. 
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with, presumably, King Hussein involved in 
those negotiations. Israel needs to have the 
security not to remain an armed camp at 
great expense to its economy. And this is 
going to take a compromise with regard to 
territory, recognition of Israel’s right to 
exist, and resolution of the Palestinian prob- 
lem, for you just cannot pretend it does not 
exist. 

Mr. Brandon. And you think that, in 
spite of what Prime Minister Begin has said 
in public, a compromise is possible without 
your exerting pressure? 

The President. Yes. That is the reason for 
the negotiations. Sometimes they have been 
presented as one side asking for the Moon 
and the other side offering green cheese. 
And they then talk their way to a point 
between those two extremes an‘ settle it. 


U.S.-Soviet Summit 


Mr. Brandon. Do you foresee a meeting 
with Mr. Andropov sometimes this year? 

The President. Yes. I can see that, though 
there are no immediate plans. I think what 
I would resist is a kind of get-acquainted 
meeting because, I think, such a meeting 
raises people’s expectations so high that 
then we'd just be able to say, “Well, we got 
acquainted and said ‘hello’” and not have 
any results. 

But we are in touch constantly, seeking 
areas of discussions for a meeting that could 
be beneficial to both sides. 

Mr. Brandon. But you're not making any 
preconditions? 

The President. That’s right. You never 
plan such a meeting with a precondition. 
You can only determine in advance the sub- 
jects that should be discussed, to be certain 
there will be some significant results. 


International Economy 


Mr. Brandon. Do you think there is a 
need for creating a new international mon- 
etary system? 

The President. 1 can’t say that I have a 
hard and fast view on that. It is something 
for all of us to look at. Maybe that will be 
one of the subjects of discussion in the Wil- 
liamsburg summit this spring. 

Mr. Brandon. But do you think that the 
world situation makes some new system de- 
sirable? 
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The President. 1 can’t go that far. I can 
only say that I think we need to look at it. I 
don’t believe that the monetary system has 
been the disruptive factor in bringing on 
this economic recession we’ve been in. I 
think inflation is what led to the high inter- 
est rates. 

I think real interest rates are still higher 
than they need to be. But what we’re 
seeing is timidity. People are not quite sure 
yet that we’re going to stay the course and 
that this is going to continue. They’ve been 
through seven recessions in our own coun- 
try—I guess this one is number eight—since 
World War II, and every one of them, as 
they came out, resulted in higher inflation 
and each time higher than the last. So 
we’ve been on an ever increasing scale that 
way 

rd think that there is a beginning of confi- 
dence that this time the recovery is based 
on sound economic policies and not artifi- 
cial stimulants. When they’re aware of that, 
I think we'll see further reductions in the 
interest rates and, as a result of that, we'll 
see further prosperity. 


Views on the Presidency 


Mr. Brandon. After 2% years in office, 
you look younger than perhaps when you 
entered. What is the secret of your pacing 
yourself? 

The President. It would be very easy here 
te sit at that desk and go home in an eleva- 
tor at the end of the day, and get back to 
work in an elevator. It’s very difficult to get 
outside at all. It would be very easy to let 
that become your lifestyle, but fortunately 
we resisted. And we have a little gymnasi- 
um upstairs, and I have a daily routine that 
we work out at the end of every day. And, 
frankly, I have to say that physically I think 
I feel better than I did a couple of decades 
ago. 

Mr. Brandon. Do you feel a bit insulated 
here in the White House? 

The President. Not as much as people 
think. You’re insulated in the sense that if 
you decided to leave the grounds you're a 
group, quite a group. You can’t just walk 
down the street and drop in at a drugstore 
for a bottle of aspirin or something. But on 
the other hand, you have much more con- 
tact with people than anyone is inclined to 
believe. 


First of all, you’re surrounded not just by 
senior staff but by an awful lot of people 
who work here in different capacities, and 
you get to know about their families and 
their problems. But also the effort that I 
make to get out, say, on a speaking engage- 
ment or something like the Orlando trip, 
gives you contact with people. And having 
a ranch, this is another way, because there’s 
a whole circle of acquaintances and people 
and workmen. 


Also I stay in touch with people I’ve 
known over the years, former schoolmates 
and so forth, both by correspondence and 
the telephone. Also in the mail department 
there is a very wonderful lady in charge 
who knows the kind of mail I want to see, 
and not just the friendly ones. Usually the 
letters she picked, I answered myself. So, I 
don’t feel out of touch. 


Mr. Brandon. Mr. President, if you decid- 
ed to run for another term, what would be 
the objectives that you feel you have not 
been able to achieve in the first 4 years? 


The President. 1 think we have a long 
way to go in two major departments: one of 
them, the restoration of our ability to be 
secure nationally, and the other, the im- 
provement of our economic situation. As to 
the latter, I think that after all of the criti- 
cism and all of the sniping and all of the 
sneering at what they called “Reaganom- 
ics,” there is so much evidence that the 
plan, even partially employed, was success- 
ful. I’m beginning to wonder if they won’t 
decide to look for another name rather than 
“Reaganomics,” because it’s going to be a 
successful plan and not a failure. 


Looking ahead for the balance of this 
decade, I would like to get back to a bal- 
anced budget, and to see that then affirmed 
in the Constitution so that we can never 
again go down the road we have in these 
last few decades, that we could begin re- 
ducing the national debt. 


Note: The interview was conducted in the 
Oval Office at the White House. 

As printed above, the item follows the 
White House press release, which was re- 
leased on March 21. 
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Environmental Protection Agency 





Remarks and a Question-and-Answer 
Session on the Nomination of William D. 
Ruckelshaus To Be Administrator. 

March 21, 1983 





The President. Good morning. 

Over the past week, it has become crystal 
clear that there is one man in this country 
better qualified than anyone else to take 
charge of the Environmental Protection 
Agency. And today, I’m pleased to an- 
nounce my intention to nominate that man, 
William D. Ruckelshaus, to become the next 
Administrator of the EPA. 

No one could bring more impressive cre- 
dentials to this important job than Bill 
Ruckelshaus. He has proven his ability and 
integrity as Deputy Attorney General and 
as Acting Director of the FBI. As the first 
Administrator of the EPA, he played a criti- 
cal role in shaping and launching the 
Agency. He is staunchly committed to pro- 
tecting the Nation’s air and water and land. 

I have given him the broad, flexible man- 
date that he deserves. Bill Ruckelshaus will 
have direct access to me on all important 
matters affecting the environment. I’ve also 
authorized him to conduct an agencywide 
review of the personnel and resources to 
ensure that the EPA has the means it needs 
to perform its vital function. And I’ve urged 
Bill to run an open, responsive operation, a 
goal that I know he shares with me. 

Let me add a personal note. Back in the 
early 1970's, as Governor of California, I 
had the opportunity to deal personaily with 
Bill Ruckelshaus as Administrator of the 
EPA. We were rightly proud of our State’s 
environmental record, and in many ways, 
California led the Nation environmentally. 
But there are always going to be some 
things that could stand improving, and 
there are always bound to be some differ- 
ences in policy and perspective between 
State and Federal authorities. In reconciling 
those differences, in enforcing the law, and 
in creating a constructive working relation- 
ship between his Agency and its State coun- 
terparts, Bill Ruckelshaus deeply impressed 
me. He was tough, fair, and highly compe- 
tent. 

Now, I'm proud of my environmental 
record as Governor of California, and I 
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deeply believe that this administration has 
done a good job over the past 2 years. But I 
also believe that we can do better, and that 
after the dust settles and the country sees 
Bill Ruckelshaus at work in the EPA, our 
people will recognize that this administra- 
tion’s commitment to a clean environment 
is solid and unshakeable. 

This nomination is, of course, subject to 
Senate confirmation. But I want to make it 
clear today, as this process gets underway, 
that Bill has my complete and unqualified 
support. He’s the right man for the right 
job at the right time. 

So, Bill, welcome aboard. And now I 
know you have a few words of your own to 
say. 

Mr. Ruckelshaus. Thank you very much, 
Mr. President, for your kind remarks and 
for your expression of intention to nomi- 
nate. That, of course, is dependent on my 
clearing all the various reviews that have to 
occur over the next 2 or 3 weeks before I 
will be able to actually get over to EPA and 
take charge. 

And I witnessed—from the Pacific North- 
west—some of the problems that my old 
Agency has had. And needless to say, I wit- 
nessed that from afar, and it did not occur 
to me until very recently that I would have 
anything to do about it. Last week, Mr. 
President, you asked me to consider helping 
out. And it’s my belief, as a citizen of this 
country, if the President of the United 
States asks you to assist on a matter that’s 
important to the country, you have an obli- 
gation to take that request seriously. 

Naturally, it was sudden. The reason it 
has taken me 3 or 4 days to come to an 
affirmative decision on this request is be- 
cause of the personal considerations in- 
volved. I had to discuss this at some length 
with my wife and family. And after having 
done so and resolved all those problems, 
and having discussed with the President, 
with Mr. Meese, and Mr. Baker their com- 
mitment to the environment, their commit- 
ment to the goals of this Agency, and the 
kind of support that the President has as- 
sured me and assured the country now that 
he would give me, I am delighted to accept 
his intention to nominate. 

As far as my own views on the environ- 
ment are concerned, the question of wheth- 
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er we are going to clean up the environ- 
ment of this country is long over. That 
debate occurred back in the 1960’s and re- 
sulted in all kinds of address to environ- 
mental problems by States and the Federal 
Government in a massive outflow of laws 
and regulations. 

The question of today is not “whether,” 
the question is “how”—how do we proceed 
to deal with this enormously complex mix 
of problems involving air pollution, water 
pollution, solid waste, and all of the prob- 
lems that EPA has to deal with that affect 
public health and the environment? 

I guess my immediate task, as I see it, is 
to stabilize EPA, is to re-instill in the people 
there the dedication to their task, to their 
job, that they have had from the outset of 
that agency and to get on with this enor- 
mously complicated job of cleaning up our 
air and water and protecting our citizens 
against toxic substances. 

I believe that the President has given me 
the tools that I need to do the job, most 
important of which are his personal sup- 
port. He has given me the flexibility to 
define the problems and to suggest solu- 
tions and, on that basis, I’m going to do the 
best job I can for him and for the country 
to divine and to serve the public interests. 

I would be glad to try to respond to any 
questions, or either one of us would. 

Q. We have one for the President first. 
Mr. President, let me—let us just ask you if 
you think that it was the philosophy that 
your appointees brought to the EPA or 
what they thought was your philosophy on 
the environment that caused some of the 
problems over there in the first place? 
That’s been suggested. 

The President. No, my philosophy has 
been one and the same. It’s been the same 
since I was Governor of California: to en- 
force the laws and to use common sense in 
doing this. And very frankly, I think that 
the attack that was leveled was unwarrant- 
ed. 

Q. But some of the folks that were there 
seemed to be tilting toward business be- 
cause they thought that’s what your admin- 
istration wanted. 

The President. 1 think that was a misread- 
ing and, as I say, I think a misunderstand- 
ing. All that I’ve ever proposed is that we 
be fair. 


Q. Somehow you're getting tougher, 
though, now, Mr. President. Will your poli- 
cies become more, say, pro-environment 
now with the mandate that you’ve given 
Mr. Ruckelshaus? 

The President. They’ve always been pro- 
environment. 

Q. Are they changing at all starting now? 

The President. 'm too old to change. 
[Laughter] 

Q. Mr. President, will Mr. Ruckelshaus be 
able to be truly independent of both inter- 
ference from the White House on political 
grounds and interference from industry? 
Does he have a mandate to be independent 
of that kind of interference? 

Mr. Ruckelshaus. Let me try to respond 
to that. When I was there before there 
were always—a constant flood of specula- 
tion, charges about various industrial inter- 
vention into EPA. There was never any 
substance to it when I was there, and there 
won't be any substance to it now. 

It is our job, my job, the job of that 
agency to serve the public interest. That 
includes all of the public. And when we 
have charge—we are charged with regulat- 
ing a segment of our society, we’re going to 
do so fairly. It’s very important to under- 
score “fairly.” We are going to do our best to 
interpret the mandate that Congress has 
given us and interpret that in a way that 
achieves environmental improvement in 
this country. I don’t think that necessitates 
confrontation. I don’t think it necessitates 
us shaking our fist at anybody. It entails a 
lot of hard work and a lot of dedication to 
seeing that those laws are properly adminis- 
tered. 

Q. To follow up, what do you think of the 
testimony that has been heard on Capitol 
Hill about political interference, about Dow 
Chemical rewriting reports in the past? 
What about the stewardship of the agency 
so far? 

Mr. Ruckelshaus. Well, my concern is 
the future, not the past. My concern is the 
future of that agency and to ensure that it 
does its job. 

To the extent that any charges are lev- 
eled, I have no idex whether they’re right 
or wrong. We will do the best we can to 
investigate the substance of those charges, 
and if they prove to be correct, why, appro- 
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priate action will be taken. But I don’t want 
to prejudge that, because I have no idea. 

Q. Mr. President, a lot was made last 
week of your statement about environmen- 
tal extremism and trying to turn the White 
House into a bird’s nest. I mean, is that the 
way you feel about environmentalism? 

The President. No. But as in any move- 
ment, there are going to be zealots on both 
sides who are going to want something 
more than what is happening. And I think 
Bill has been answering this question, in a 
way, with what he was saying about the 
purpose. There are some people, and 
they’ve always been there, who are so zeal- 
ous that they literally would stop all prog- 
ress. But by the same token, why don’t you 
give some circulation to a remark that I 
made when I was Governor? I said, “There 
are also people in the country that believe 
that they won’t be satisfied unless they can 
pave over the entire countryside.” 

Now, that was an extreme statement, too. 
But it was about those people that believed 
that in the name of progress it warranted 
destroying the purity of our waters and the 
quality of our air and so forth. 

Q. Do you feel, sir, though, that the envi- 
ronmentalists have legitimate concerns 
about what’s been going on at EPA? Are 
there any legitimate concerns there? You 
say the charges are unwarranted. 

The President. | think the—and then we 
have to leave with this one. I’m sorry. But 
wait a minute—because you'll all have an- 
other crack before the week is out. I’m 
going to come back here for a press avail- 
ability, so we'll do it then. 

But—{pauses and laughs|—in trying to 
calm you— 

Oh, the understanding about the things 
up there. 

I think one of the things that set some of 
those committees off was the fact that the 
Superfund for the clearing up of toxic waste 
dumps— 

Now, if you understand and go back, 
you’ve got to remember that there was a 
time when the so-called toxic waste, and 
not too long ago, was being simply disposed 
of the way we've disposed of any kind of 
garbage—put it in a hole some place, do 
this with it and that. But it was not being 
villainous or venal; we didn’t understand 
those drugs or those things. It was like in 
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California, not too many years ago, discov- 
ering, for the whole Nation, what caused 
smog. No one had known before. And so 
things were done without evil intent. 

Now, there are thousands and thousands 
of those dumps throughout the country. 
And the EPA has the task of not only find- 
ing and identifying all of them but then 
determining which constitute the most im- 
mediate danger and, therefore—because 
you can’t deal with all of them at once— 
going to work on a priority basis on those. 

And evidently, there were some dis- 
putes—and particularly on the part of some 
on the Hill—as to whether right decisions 
had been made on some of these. I think 
that they had made sizable progress and 
were well underway toward establishing— 
they had already some several hundred that 
they believed were the prime and the pri- 
ority dumps to be cleaned up. 

And this is what I think all of the fuss was 
about. And I would like to point out that in 
all the allegations and everything—accusa- 
tions, just like so many other things, no one 
has presented any facts at all. 

Q. Why so many resignations then—and 
firings? 

Q. Mr. President, Jim Watt—— 

Mr. Speakes.' We are going to have to 
stop this. 

Q. Why do you have so many resignations 
and firings? 

Mr. Speakes. You are using up—— 

Q. Let us have a question in the back of 
the room, please. 

Mr. Speakes. Sarah [Sarah McClendon, 
McClendon News Service], I think it ought 
to be—listen, you are using up your press 
availability right now. 

The President. 111 make a deal with you. 

Q. Yes, sir? 

The President. You'll be the first one in 
the press availability, before the week is 
out, that I will call on. 

Q. But when will that be? 

The President. What? 

Q. We don’t know when that’s going to 
be. [Laughter] 

The President. It’s going to be this week. 

Q. What day? [Laughter] 


‘Larry Speakes, Principal Deputy Press 
Secretary. 
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The President. | don’t know. We haven’t 
determined the day yet. 


[At this point, the President left the Brief- 
ing Room. | 


Q. Mr. Ruckelshaus, one question? 

Mr. Ruckelshaus. Sure, I'd be glad to. 

Q. Mr Ruckelshaus. After years on the 
industrial side of the fence, have your views 
toward regulation changed any since you 
were at EPA? 

Mr. Ruckelshaus. When my views on 
regulation and on the environment and the 
protection of the public health changed, to 
the extent they’ve changed, was when I was 
at EPA. I went into EPA with a lot of as- 
sumptions about scientific certitude, about 
pollutants, about our ability to measure 
them, about our ability to abate them with 
the technology that was available at a rea- 
sonable cost, and the only thing necessary 
to gain compliance with the environment 
was to start enforcing the laws. 

After I got there and after I was, frankly, 
there about 3 months, I discovered this 
problem was a lot more complex than I 
realized when I first arrived, and that we 
have a whole mix of extraordinarily compli- 
cated, difficult problems to solve under the 
calmest of circumstances. And when you 
add to that complicated mix the emotion 
that can be generated around some of these 
problems, it just becomes four or five times 
as complicated. 

Q. What about this agency review that 
you're going to be conducting? The budget 
has been cut deeply at EPA the last couple 
of years, some say disproportionately. A lot 
of people who are sympathetic to the ad- 
ministration’s goals say there aren’t re- 
sources over there. Might your agency 
review lead to rethinking that question? 

Mr. Ruckelshaus. Oh, it well might. But 
I'm certainly not going to prejudge that. 
These are the kinds of questions that I will 
have to deal with in confirmation, that I 
will have to deal with, frankly, when I get 
to the agency and better understand it. And 
I think that, rather than prejudge any of 
that, I’d better wait until I’m there. 

I think that in order—— 

Q. Do you have a free hand—— 

Mr. Ruckelshaus. Yes, I do. I have a free 
hand. 

Q. ——in picking all your deputies? 


Mr. Ruckelshaus. In order to make sure 
that I’m able to answer all of these ques- 
tions in the framework established by the 
laws, I think I'd better wait till confirma- 
tion. So, thank you very much. 

Reporters. Thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:32 a.m. to 
reporters assembled in the Briefing Room at 
the White House. 
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Nomination of William D. Ruckelshaus To 
Be Administrator. March 21, 1983 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate William D. Ruckelshaus to 
be Administrator of the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency. He would succeed Anne M. 
Burford. 

Since 1975 Mr. Ruckelshaus has been 
serving as senior vice president of Weyer- 
}aeuser Co., in Tacoma, Wash. Previously 
2 was a member of the Washington, D.C., 
law firm of Ruckelshaus, Beveridge, Fair- 
banks and Diamond in 1973-1975; Deputy 
Attorney General of the United States in 
1973; and Acting Director of the FBI in 
1973. He served as Administrator of the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency in 1970- 
1973. In 1969-1970, he served at the De- 
partment of Justice as Assistant Attorney 
General in charge of the Civil Division. He 
was a member and majority leader of the 
Indiana House of Representatives in 1967- 
1969. 

Mr. Ruckelshaus serves as director of 
Cummins Engine Co., Inc., Peabody Inter- 
national Corp., Twentieth Century Fund, 
and Nordstrom, Inc. He is chairman of the 
board of the Urban Institute. 

He graduated from Princeton University 
(B.A. 1957) and Harvard University (LL.B., 
1960). He is married, has five children, and 
resides in Medina, Wash. He was born July 
24, 1932, in Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Agriculture Day 





Remarks to Employees of the Department 
of Agriculture. March 21, 1983 





Secretary Block and Deputy Secretary Lyng, 
the ladies and gentlemen here on the dais 
and all of you from the Department of Ag- 
riculture, honored guests who are here and 
those who are listening throughout the 
country: 

Today we commemorate stocked cup- 
boards, healthy children, the spirit of enter- 
prise, railroad cars and trucks heavy with 
food, free men and women living and work- 
ing on their own land, government workers 
researching and developing scientific farm- 
ing techniques, fields overflowing with 
grain and cotton and corn and vegetables, 
orchards laden with fruits and nuts, pas- 
tures dotted with cattle and hogs. I had to 
get that last one in here or the Secretary 
wouldn’t let me speak. [Laughter] But most 
importantly, we commemorate all the 
people who plant and harvest, transport, 
market, and distribute America’s food and 
fiber. 

Have I left anyone out? Yes, because I 
want you, the employees of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to know that this day is 
your day, too. You’ve been doing a tremen- 
dously professional job, and I’m grateful for 
your dedication. I know you’ve been put- 
ting your nose to the grindstone imple- 
menting the 1981 farm bill. You started the 
PIK [Payment-In-Kind] program from 
scratch and have done an admirable job. 
Believe me, I know how hard it is to get 
the word out sometimes, and our cheese 
operation went from zero to full steam 
ahead overnight. 

So, whether you’ve been part of our ef- 
forts to increase exports, handling the very 
sensitive work over at the Farmers Home 
Administration, or taking care of any of the 
other myriad of responsibilities of this De- 
partment, thanks for all you’re loing. 

Today, we salute an endeavor that is vital 
to our well-being, yet one Americans have 
been so successful at that it’s often taken for 
granted: agriculture. All of us should be 
grateful to God for making American abun- 
dance possible and grateful te the families 
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and all the others involved in agriculture 
for taking over from there. 

I feel a story coming on. [Laughter] For- 
give me if you’ve heard it, but it’s about an 
old fellow who had taken over some scrag- 
gly creek bottom land all covered with 
rocks and brush. And he went to work on it, 
clearing away the rocks and the scrub brush 
and all. He cultivated and he fertilized and 
finally he had a garden that was his pride 
and joy. And one morning after Sunday 
services, he asked the minister if he 
wouidn’t like to come out and see just what 
he’d accomplished. Well, the Reverend ar- 
rived. And the first sight were the melons. 
And he said, “I’ve never seen melons so 
big.” He said, “My, the Lord has certainly 
blessed this land.” And the Reverend came 
to the corn and he said, “That’s the tallest 
corn I’ve ever seen.” He said, “Blessed be 
the Lord.” And he went on that way about 
everything he saw. Finally, he said, “What 
you and the Lord have accomplished here 
is a miracle.” Well, all the time this was 
going on, the old boy was getting pretty 
fidgety standing there. And finally he said, 
“Reverend, I wish you could have seen this 
place when the Lord was doing it all by 
himself.” [Laughter] 

Well, the Lord’s help, along with muscle 
and sweat and sophisticated technology and 
modern business methods are producing 
some miracles today. Farm output has 
jumped more than 89 percent since 1950, 
with agricultural productivity rising more 
than four times faster than industrial pro- 
ductivity per hour worked. One hour of 
labor on the American farm today produces 
15 times as much as it did 60 years ago. 
American production of food and fiber, 
always admirable, now holds the rest of the 
world in awe. With less than three-tenths of 
1 percent of the world’s farmers and farm- 
workers, our country produces—think of it, 
less than three-tenths of 1 percent—pro- 
duce 65 percent of the world’s soybeans, 48 
percent of the corn, 32 percent of the sor- 
ghum, 25 percent of the oranges, 31 per- 
cent of the poultry, 26 percent of the beef, 
and the list goes on and on. 

As I walked into the Department of Agri- 
culture this morning, I noticed the words of 
George Washington inscribed on the front 
of this beautiful building. He said, “With 
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reference either to individual or national 
welfare, agriculture is of primary impor- 
tance.” 

Well, this was never more true than 
today. With stores and markets overflowing, 
our citizens each consume 1,408 pounds of 
food annually. Their reiative health, creativ- 
ity, and high energy level can, to a large 
degree, be traced to a diet that is the envy 
of the world. And yet, we spend less than 
17 percent of our disposable income on that 
food. That’s the lowest rate of any people 
anywhere in the world. 

The health of our economy is also tied to 
agriculture. American agriculture, taken as 
a whole, is an industry so vast that it 
stretches the imagination, with assets ex- 
ceeding $1 trillion, employing 23 million 
people—22 percent of America’s work 
force. 

And we aren’t just feeding ourselves. 
Today, wheat harvested in the Great Plains 
is eaten as pasta in Italy. Our soybeans are 
part of the soy sauce used in the Orient. 
Our cottonseed is pressed into oil and 
shipped to Venezuela. Our grain is con- 
sumed in Russia. And African children are 
fed by the tillers of Nebraska soil. 

In 1982 our agricultural export revenue 
was five times what it was in 1970, helping 
to offset the increased cost of energy im- 
ports over this period. Today, two of every 
five agricultural acres are devoted to export 
and over one-fourth of all farm income 
comes from sales overseas. Our agricultural 
exports use rural elevators, grain terminals, 
railroads, canals, seaports, ships, barges, and 
warehouses. It’s a vast network, incredibly 
efficient in providing income for tens of 
millions of people and feeding many mil- 
lions more. 

In the United States we’re proud of what 
our free people, with the profit motive and 
private property, have produced, and that 
is especially true of agriculture. Our agricul- 
tural system is a national treasure, and this 
administration is unflinching in its commit- 
ment to maintain and strengthen agricul- 
ture’s role in the American economy. 

Yet, as proud as we are of American agri- 
culture, all of us should be aware of—and I 
know you who are present in this hall are— 
and sensitive to the weight borne by the 
American farmer in recent years. A decade 
of overspending and overtaxing shot inter- 


est rates sky-high and unleashed devastating 
inflation on all of us. Nowhere was it felt 
more than down on the farm. They were 
the greatest victims of the cost-price 
squeeze. 

A farmer once won a sweepstake, thou- 
sands and thousands of dollars in a sweep- 
stake, and someone asked him what he 
planned to do with all the money. And he 
said, “I'll just keep on farming till it’s all 
gone.” [Laughter] 

Surviving has been a job in itself, but I 
think it’s fair to say that although the 
winter has been harsh, it’s going to be a 
beautiful spring. We’ve planted the right 
seeds, and now economic recovery is pop- 
ping up all over the country. And America’s 
farmers aren’t going to be left out. 

For the first time in years we’ve got infla- 
tion—which was public enemy number one 
when we came here—under control. In the 
2 years—’79 and ’80—farm production costs 
rose 30 percent. By last year they were only 
going up 2 percent, and in 1983 it’s expect- 
ed to be the same or less. The prime inter- 
est rate is down to 10% percent. It was 21% 
just before we came here. And I told these 
people here on the platform and will tell all 
of you: that, along with spring this morning, 
came an announcement from the Depart- 
ment of Commerce that the growth in gross 
national product for the first quarter of ’83 
was 4 percent. In the last quarter of ’82, it 
was going down 1.1 percent. In our own 
estimates, we only predicted it was going to 
be going up 1% percent in this first quarter. 

To get back to the interest rates and so 
forth and what they mean for every farmer: 
For every 1 percent drop in the average 
interest rate on outstanding farm debt, net 
farm income goes up $2 billion. 

Do you remember when we decontrolled 
the price of oil and some so-called experts 
howled that it would add to inflation and 
predicted that the price of gas would go 
above $2 a gallon? Well, decontrol un- 
leashed a stampede of exploration, contrib- 
uted to the oil glut, and brought oil prices 
down from—or gas prices down from about 
$1.27 a gallon, when we started, to below a 
dollar now in most of the country. The de- 
cline in the price of diesel has been a god- 
send to the American farmer. 
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Bringing down interest rates and reduc- 
ing fuel costs will help, but increasing farm 
income is better. With the cooperation of 
Secretary Block, Trade Representative 
Brock, and all relevant agencies and depart- 
ments, that’s exactly what we’re trying to 
do—not by increasing subsidies or Federal 
conrols, but instead, by opening markets 
and introducing alternatives in order to 
overcome excessive surpluses. 

We believe in free trade, but we’re no 
longer going to play patsy for those who 
would use this commitment as leverage 
against us. Free trade means access for 
those trading with us, and it also means 
access for Americans to their markets, those 
foreign markets. Our Trade Representative 
must do everything it takes to tear down 
trade barriers and end unfair trade prac- 
tices. 

In the meantime, we’ve sent trade teams 
around the world—and they included your 
Secretary—to Europe, to Africa, to Latin 
America, the Middle East, and the Far East. 
The intent was to seek new markets, and 
these efforts are paying off. We expect to 
ship more grain to Iraq and Morocco, to 
have sizable grain sales to India, and, of 
course, we have a deal with Egypt that rep- 
resents one-sixth of the world’s wheat flour 
trade. 

Another plus for farmers is a program 
that we’ve started—with the full coopera- 
tion of Congress—which puts surplus com- 
modities, now sitting idle in bins and ware- 
houses, to work helping the American 
farmer. It’s called the PIK, and you know 
that’s the Payment-In-Kind program. And 
under this crop-swap agreement, farmers— 
or concept—farmers are given a certain 
amount of grain or cotton, rather than 
money, in payment for not planting. The 
self-help nature of PIK makes farmers 
themselves, not government, the solution. It 
leaves them with much more personal free- 
dom, and it has the potential of whittling 
down a surplus problem that’s been a seri- 
ous drag on the entire farming community. 

The final tally on farmer participation 
won’t be known until 3 o’clock tomorrow 
afternoon, but frora the reports that I’ve 
been getting from Secretary Block, the pro- 
gram is being received with open arms. 

Although our large surplus remains a 
problem, we can be grateful that even in 
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economic downturns America has an abun- 
dance of food. This bittersweet situation af- 
forded us the opportunity, early last year, to 
initiate a program to help those hard-hit by 
the recession by giving away surplus cheese 
and other dairy products. Your Department 
has given away over 250 million pounds of 
cheese and dairy products, valued at nearly 
$400 million, to 10 million needy people 
during these past 14 months. 

Those of you who work here at the De- 
partment of Agriculture are aware of other 
surplus commodities held by the Federal 
Government. Now, I personally believe that 
we shouldn’t keep agricultural commodities 
locked up in storage that needy people re- 
quire and can’t afford to buy. So, I’m asking 
the Secretary to explore ways some of the 
other commodities in government ware- 
houses can be distributed to the needy to 
alleviate unusual hardship, without disrupt- 
ing our farmers’ markets. The Secretary in- 
forms me he’s already taken the first steps 
to make milled rice and cornmeal available. 

These have been difficult times, and 
while we’re encouraged that recovery is un- 
derway—and that it looks like it'll be long 
and strong—we haven’t ignored those who, 
through no fault of their own, are suffering. 
Emotional and often politically motivated 
attacks notwithstanding, overall nutrition 
assistance provided to the unemployed and 
the needy of this country is at a higher 
level now than ever before. This assistance 
takes the form of food stamps, school 
lunches, child and nutrition activities, and 
donated commodities. 

Comprehending the pain and the depri- 
vation resulting from this recession should 
bolster us in our resolve never to be lured 
back into the irresponsible policies of tax 
and spend and inflate that caused this suf- 
fering in the first place. The ultimate solu- 
tion to these heartrending problems re- 
mains a healthy economy. Yet, while head- 
ing toward that goal we have not, as some 
would like you to believe, permitted people 
to go hungry. In times like these we must 
use our heads to make things get better, 
but we must never forget our hearts, either. 

Consistent with this, our efforts—getting 
control of farming costs, opening markets, 
and coming to grips with the surplus prob- 
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lem—will 
farmers. 

I grew up in farming country during the 
dark days of the Great Depression. And in 
the last few months, there have been stories 
reminiscent of those days—farmers losing 
their land, foreclosures, and tears. Now ob- 
viously, we’ve been unable to rescue all of 
them, but the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion has been operating under instructions 
to work with farmers on a case-by-case 
basis, taking every responsible measure to 
help individual farmers get back on their 
feet. 

There is a Federal role in agriculture. 
Consistent with this, we've increased 
money for agricultural research and ex- 
panded the Federal Crop Insurance pro- 
gram. We’ve strengthened the Department 
of Agriculture’s market-development pro- 
gram, implemented the blended credit pro- 
gram to finance U.S. agricultural exports, 
increased the level of agricultural export 
credit guarantees to the highest level in his- 
tory—$4.8 billion. 

By the end of this year, we will have cut 
income taxes by 25 percent across-the- 
board and, beginning in 1955, indexing will 
prevent people from being pushed into 
higher and higher tax brackets by inflation. 

In 1987 the estate tax, which has been 
the most potent enemy of the family farm 
since the Dust Bowl, will be entirely elimi- 
nated for a surviving spouse. And the ex- 
emption will be increased by then to about 
$600,000, making it easier for family farms 
to be passed on to their children. 

We also, as you’ve been told, ended the 
Soviet grain embargo and have pledged 
never again to single out agriculture from 
the rest of the economy for use as an eco- 
nomic weapon. In addition, I signed into 
law legislation that assures the sanctity of 
agricultural export sales contracts. 

Throughout history, farming has been 
recognized as irreplaceable to the vitality of 
any society. The nobility of those who grow 
food has not escaped notice. In ancient 
Rome, Cicero said, “Of all occupations from 
which gain is secured, there is none better 
than agriculture—nothing more productive, 
nothing sweeter, nothing more worthy of a 
free man.” 

Well, here in the United States where 
new dimensions have been added to the 
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word “liberty,” the Jeffersonian vision of 
free men working their own land is still 
rooted in our consciousness. So in many 
ways, we look to agriculture not just for 
sustenance of the body, but also to prove to 
ourselves that our ideals are still alive. 

Recently, farmers in States across the 

Nation, in spite of their troubles, donated 
thousands of bushels of wheat to help feed 
the unemployed in hard-hit urban and in- 
dustrial areas. In North Dakota the goal was 
set at 2,600 bushels, and on the first day of 
the project, 6,000 bushels were donated. 
The wheat was ground at a State-owned 
mill and pressed into macaroni. That North 
Dakota project alone provided enough food 
for more than 1,700,000 meals. Every 
aspect of the project was a product of vol- 
untary contributions—the wheat, the 
baking, the bags and boxes, as well as the 
trucks and fuel. All of this done at a time 
when the wheat farmers, as 1 said before, 
are themselves in a bind. 
[At this point, the President noticed mem- 
bers of the audience watching photogra- 
phers, who were preparing to photograph a 
calf and some 4-H Club youngsters in a pen 
set up near the stage. He remarked:) 1 once 
learned never get in a scene with a kid or 
an animal. [Laughter] 

But similar events to this charity thing 
have happened in Minnesota, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, South Dakota, and Washington. 
This isn’t just a story of good farmers; this is 
the story of good people and good Ameri- 
cans. No matter how industrialized we 
become, America’s heart, her soul, her 
sense of justice and decency will remain 
strong as long as the American farmer con- 
tinues to be an integral part of our national 
life. 

As a young boy growing up in that small 
town on the plains of Illinois, I remember 
those farming families. They were proud, 
church-going people. They were independ- 
ent and yet always ready to lend a hand to 
a neighbor. We can all be grateful that 
these folks and their ideals are still with us 
today. 

Today, Agricultural Day, we express our 
appreciation to them for the bounty of food 
and fiber they provide and for the strength 
they give us. 
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And, now, God bless all of you and them, 
and thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:43 a.m. on 


the patio of the Administration Building of 
the Department of Agriculture. 


Afghanistan Day, 1983 





Proclamation 5034. March 21, 1983 


By the President of the United States 
of America 





A Proclamation 


The tragedy of Afghanistan continues as 
the valiant and courageous Afghan freedom 
fighters persevere in standing up against 
the brutal power of the Soviet invasion and 
occupation. The Afghan people are strug- 
gling to reclaim their freedom, which was 
taken from them when the Soviet Union 
invaded Afghanistan in December of 1979. 

In this three-year period the Soviet Union 
has been unable to subjugate Afghanistan. 
The Soviet forces are pitted against an ex- 
traordinary people who, in their determina- 
tion to preserve the character of their an- 
cient land, have organized an effective and 
still spreading country-wide resistance. The 
resistance of the Afghan freedom fighters is 
an example to all the world of the invinci- 
bility of the ideals we in this country hold 
most dear, the ideals of freedom and 
independence. 

We must also recognize that the sacrifices 
required to maintain this resistance are 
very high Millions have gone into exile as 
refugees. We will probably never know the 
numbers of people killed and maimed, poi- 
soned and gased, of the homes that have 
been destroyed, and of the lives that have 
been shattered and stricken with grief. 

It is, therefore, incumbent upon us as 
Americans to reflect on the events in Af- 
ghanistan, to think about the agony which 
these brave people bear, and to maintain 
our condemnation of the continuing Soviet 
occupation. Our observance again this year 
of Afghanistan Day on March 21, the 
Afghan New Year, will recall for all the 
world America’s unflagging sympathy for a 
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determined people, its support for their ref- 
ugees and commitment to achieving a polit- 
ical settlement for Afghanistan which will 
free that country from tyranny’s yoke. 

The Congress, by Senate Joint Resolution 
65, has designated March 21, 1983 as “Af- 
ghanistan Day” and has requested the 
President to issue a proclamation in observ- 
ance of that day. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby designate March 21, 1983 as Af- 
ghanistan Day. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-first day of March, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-three, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and seventh. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 3:10 p.m., March 24, 1983] 


Note: The proclamation was not issued in 
the form of a White House press release. 


Afghanistan Day, 1983 





Message of the President. March 21, 1983 








Today, March 21st, is New Years Day in 
much of the Moslem world. New Years, of 
course, should be an occasion for celebra- 
tion. But for the Moslem people of Afghani- 
stan, whose country was attacked and is oc- 
cupied by the Soviet Army, it is a bitter 
reminder of a national calamity that befell 
their nation more than 3 years ago. To 
focus the world’s attention on this crime 
against an innocent and brave nation, we 
observe today the second annual Afghani- 
stan Day. 

In Afghanistan, tens of thousands of 
people have been killed, millions have lost 
their homes and their livelihood. Others 
have been subjected to torture and other 
atrocities, and many have been victims of 
the grisly chemical and biological weapons, 
including yellow rain—weapons the Soviets 
have used in violation of solemn interna- 
tional agreements. The consequences of this 
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calamity extend to Pakistan, which has as- 
sumed the burden of sheltering and feeding 
nearly 3 million refugees. 

Yet, while we condemn what has hap- 
pened in Afghanistan, we are not without 
hope. To watch the courageous Afghan 
freedom fighters battle modern arsenals 
with simple hand-held weapons is an inspi- 
ration to those who love freedom. Their 
courage teaches us a great lesson—that 
there are things in this world worth defend- 


ing. 

To the Afghan people, I say on behalf of 
all Americans that we admire your heroism, 
your devotion to freedom, and your relent- 
less struggle against your oppressors. 

The Soviet people have known great suf- 
fering—more than other people. They 
should be able to sympathize with the terri- 
ble suffering of the Afghan people. To the 
Soviet leaders, I urge you in the name of 
humanity to end the bloodshed so that an 
independent Afghanistan can again take its 
place in the community of nations. The 
West has no designs upon Afghanistan. We 
do not threaten you there or anywhere on 
the globe. All we seek is the restoration of 
peace and freedom for a noble and brave 
people whom we remember today. 


Note: The President’s message was taped at 


11:12 a.m. in his study adjoining the Oval 
Office at the White House. 


Department of Commerce 





Nomination of Alfred Hugh Kingon To Be 
Assistant Secretary (International Economic 
Policy). March 21, 1983 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Alfred Hugh Kingon to be 
an Assistant Secretary of Commerce (Inter- 
national Economic Policy). He would suc- 
ceed Raymond J. Waldmann. 

Since 1971 he has been editor in chief of 
all publications for Macro Communications, 
Inc., in New York, N.Y. In this position he 
has served as editor in chief of Financial 
World since 1973. He was editor in chief 


of Saturday Review (1980-1982) and 
Money and Credit (1970-1973). He was 
portfolio manager for the Businessman’s 
Fund (formerly The McDonnell Fund) in 
1969-71 and security analyst, vice presi- 
dent, and director of research for Schein- 
man, Hochstin and Trotta, in 1967-1969. 

Mr. Kingon is a member of the Executive 
Committee of the President’s Private Sector 
Survey for Cost Control Task Force. In ad- 
dition, he was appointed in January 1982 to 
be a member of the President’s National 
Productivity Advisory Committee. 

He graduated from Union College (BS., 
1953) and attended New York Graduate 
School of Business Administration. He is 
married, has one child, and resides in New 
York, N.Y. He was born May 11, 1931. 


Department of Energy 





Nomination of Theodore J. Garrish To Be 
General Counsel. March 21, 1983 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Theodore J. Garrish to be 
General Counsel of the Department of 
Energy. He would succeed R. Tenney John- 
son. 

Mr. Garrish is serving as special assistant 
to the Secretary of Energy. Previously he 
was legislative counsel at the Department 
of the Interior in 1981-1982; partner in the 
Washington, D.C., law firm of Deane, 
Snowdon, Shutler, Garrish and Gherardi in 
1978-1981; General Counsel at the USS. 
Consumer Product Safety Commission in 
1976-1978; assistant to the Secretary of the 
Interior in 1976 and 1974-1975; assistant to 
the Special Counsel, the White House in 
1974; and senior trial attorney and chief of 
advertising evaluation section at the Feder- 
al Trade Commission in 1973-1974. 

He graduated from the University of 
Michigan (A.B., 1964) and Wayne State Uni- 
versity (J.D., 1968). He has two children and 
resides in Alexandria, Va. He was born Jan- 
uary 6, 1943, in Detroit, Mich. 
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National Eye Donor Month, 1983 





Proclamation 5033. March 21, 1983 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


One of the most magnificent presents 
that one human being can bestow upon an- 
other is the gift of sight. Incredible as it 
may seem, it is within the power of each of 
us to give this precious gift simply by 
making arrangements to donate our eyes 
after death. 

Thanks to advances in eye research, 
donor eyes can be stored and the preserved 
corneal tissues transplanted into the eyes of 
people who would otherwise be unable to 
see the beautiful and exciting world in 
which we live. 

Each year some 30,000 people lose vision 
because their corneas have been damaged 
by injury, disease, or an inherited condition. 
Where the cornea has become so clouded 
that vision is lost, sight usually can be re- 
stored through a replacement cornea pro- 
vided by a cornea donor. 

Tragically, some visually impaired people 
who could benefit from this operation. 
cannot be helped because suitable corneal 
tissue is not always available when needed. 
Donor eyes are also needed for vision re- 
search so that we may learn more about 
how this organ functions and develop ways 
to prevent and treat the many disorders 
which threaten sight. 

It is appropriate that we as a Nation en- 
courage eye donations and increase public 
awareness of the need for such donations. 
By filling out a uniform donor card and 
carrying it, we may give the gift of sight to 
people who now suffer from corneal blind- 
ness and benefit others from eye research. 

The Congress, by Senate Joint Resolution 
15, has designated March 1983 as “National 
Eye Donor Month” and has authorized and 
requested the President to issue a procla- 
mation in observance of that month. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the month of March 1983 
as “National Eye Donor Month.” I urge all 
citizens, health care professionals, educa- 
tors, the media, and public and private or- 
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ganizations concerned with vision and 
vision research to join me in supporting this 
humanitarian action. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-first day of March, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-three, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and seventh. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 2:16 p.m., March 21, 1983] 


Strategic Arms Reduction Talks 





Statement by the Principal Deputy Press 
Secretary on Ambassador Edward L. 
Rowny. March 21, 1983 





The current discussion of Ambassador Ed 
Rowny and the talking points prepared for 
his use in a meeting with the President’s 
nominee for the position of Director of the 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency is a 
disservice to all concerned. Ambassador 
Rowny has disavowed the points, indicating 
that he did not sign or subscribe to them. 

Unjustified attacks on Ed Rowny—a dedi- 
cated, experienced, competent public serv- 
ant who has devoted his life’s work to our 
nation’s security—do little to serve the 
country. Ambassador Rowny’s skill and 
wisdom have been critical factors in the 
preparation of the President’s START pro- 
posals and in presenting them at the table 
in Geneva. This proposal is part of the most 
comprehensive arms reduction initiative in 
the recent history of arins negotiations, and 
the President believes that the progress we 
have seen in START is due in large meas- 
ure to the statesmanlike and vigorous ac- 
tions of Ed Rowny. 

The President and Ambassador Rowny 
have the same goal: substantial, equitable, 
and verifiable arms reductions. Ambassador 
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Rowny’s conduct has been entirely consist- 
ent with that goal. 


Social Security and Unemployment 
Benefits Legislation 





Statement by the President. 
March 22, 1983 





One of the most important pieces of legis- 
lation to be considered by the Congress this 
year is being held hostage by a small but 
highly funded and organized special inter- 
est group. 

Until a few days ago, it appeared that an 
omnibus bill to make social security solvent 
and extend supplemental unemployment 
benefits would be enacted this week. I 
would have gladly signed this vital measure 
to relieve legitimate worries about the eco- 
nomic security of so many. 

Now, however, a selfish special interest 
group and its congressional allies are at- 
tempting to make this vital economic secu- 
rity bill a legislative hostage. But let me 
make absolutely clear that an unrelated 
rider amendment—based on a campaign of 
distortion and designed to prove that the 
banks and other financial institutions can 
still have their own way in Washington— 
has no place in the bill pending before the 
Senate. 

We should not accept an amendment de- 
signed to prevent the collection of taxes 
that are already owed on interest and divi- 
dends, even if the financial institutions find 
it inconvenient. 

This morning, I have strongly urged the 
leadership of the Senate to take whatever 
steps may be needed to free the economic 
security bill from this blatant attempt at 
legislative hostage taking. The social secu- 
rity and unemployment insurance lifeline 
that extends to millions of Americans across 
the breadth and width of our land cannot 
be permitted to be severed by the obstruc- 
tionist tactics of a Washington lobby and its 
congressional friends. As I said last week, it 
would be far better if the bankers spent less 
time lobbying and more time lowering in- 
terest rates. 


Panama Canal Consultative Committee 





Designation of Two U.S. Representatives. 
March 22, 1983 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to designate the following individuals 
to be Representatives of the United States 
of America on the Consultative Committee 
established by the Panama Canal Treaty of 
1977: 

Harold R. Parfitt will succeed Welborne G. Dol- 
vine. He retired as major general, U.S. Army, 
in 1979. He served as Governor of the Canal 
Zone in 1975-1979. Previously he was Com- 
manding General, U.S. Army Engineer Center/ 
Commandant, U.S. Army Engineer School, in 
1973-1975; Division Engineer, U.S. Army Engi- 
neer Division, Southwest, Dallas, Tex., in 1969- 
1973; and Commanding Officer, 20th Engineer 
Brigade in Vietnam, in 1968-1969. He gradu- 
ated from the U.S. Military Academy (B5S., 
1943) and the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology (M.S., 1948). He is married, has two 
children, and resides in Dallas, Tex. He was 
born August 6, 1921, in Coaldale, Pa. 


Nestor D. Sanchez will succeed Ambler Holmes 
Moss, Jr. He is presently serving as Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs. He retired in 1981 from the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency after 30 years of serv- 
ice in the Far East, Africa, Latin America, and 
Europe. On two occasions, he has been award- 
ed the Intelligence Medal of Merit and, most 
recently, the Distinguished Intelligence Medal. 
He served in the U.S. Army in 1945-1946 and 
1951-1952. Mr. Sanchez graduated from New 
Mexico Military Institute (B.A., 1950) and 
Georgetown University (M.A., 1951). He is also 
a graduate of the National War College. He is 
married, has four sons, and resides in McLean, 
Va. He was born July 28, 1927. 


National Council on the Handicapped 





Appointment of R. Budd Gould as a 
Member. March 22, 1983 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint R. Budd Gould to be a 
member of the National Council on the 
Handicapped for a term expiring Septem- 
ber 17, 1985. This is a new position. 
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Since elected in 1974, Mr. Gould has 
been serving as a member of the House of 
Representatives for the State of Montana. 
He served as a member of the Public 
Health (chairman, 1981) and Highways and 
Transportation Committees. He served as 
Chairman for Region V of the White House 
Conference on the Handicapped in 1976- 
1977. He was appointed to the Rehabilita- 
tion Service Advisory Council and the 
Visual Services Advisory Council in 1976. 

Mr. Gould attended the University of 
Montana. He is married, has one daughter, 
and resides in Missoula, Mont. He was born 
May 10, 1937, in Pasadena, Calif. 


House Budget Committee Federal 
Budget Proposal 





Remarks at a Meeting With Republican 
Members of the House of Representatives. 
March 22, 1983 





Well, to get the meeting under way—and 
I don’t want it to remain a monolog. It’s 
going to be a dialog when we get going. 
But the subject of the meeting is the 
budget that was passed on a straight party- 
line basis of the Democrats out of their 
committee, their version of a budget which 
they have declared is a restatement of 
Democratic tradition. And I’m afraid it is. 

But I don’t see any way that we can, with 
our own proposal of a budget, that there 
could be any effort to compromise or find a 
meeting ground. This budget that has been 
proposed by them must be defeated. 

First of all, this proposal calls for an in- 
crease in taxes over the next 5 years by 
about $315 billion. It calls for canceling 
most of the gains and the savings that we’ve 
made in entitlement programs and so forth 
over the last 2 years. It increases over that 
same period of time domestic spending 
by—I believe, Dave,' I’m right—about $181 
billion. 

Increasing that spending that much, in- 
creasing the taxes that much, it also will 
reduce the defense budget down to a point 


‘David A. Stockman, Director of the 
Office of Management and Budget. 
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that is some $31 billion below the defense 
budget that had been planned by President 
Carter, and which we’re trying to rectify 
and get our defenses to recover from. 

But when all that is done, they will have 
wound up with an $8 billion addition to the 
deficit for the years 83, ’84. In other words, 
all of this will be done to simply achieve 
tens of billions of dollars of new spending. 
As a matter of fact, they have introduced 
some 10 new social domestic programs, in 
addition to reducing all the—or eliminating 
the savings that we’ve made. 

Now, the taxes that they’re going to in- 
crease call for canceling the third year of 
the income tax cut and canceling indexing. 
The truth of the matter is that in both of 
these taxes, the bulk of them, 72 percent of 
one—the third-year cut—and 78 percent of 
the indexing, the savings there goes to 
people below the $50,000 mark. Middle- 
income and lower middle-income earners 
are the ones that will pay the bulk of that 
tax. Obviously, indexing is strictly for the 
working man and woman in this country, 
because they’re the ones that, when they 
get a cost-of-living pay raise, are moved up 
into a higher tax bracket. Well, it can’t be a 
benefit to the rich, because they’re already 
in the top bracket. There’s no place to push 
them. 

And I just feel that this thing is such a 
throwback that we have to make it plain to 
the people what this would result in. This is 
going back to the type of government pro- 
gram that caused the problems that we’re 
facing today. 

Well, the main thing is we’re in a recov- 
ery. There’s no question about it and that 
the word that came out yesterday with 
regard to the growth in the gross national 
product. And to do things of this kind, the 
taxes would be almost $30 billion in the 
first year of the tax increase. That’s no way 
to keep a recovery going. That is going to 
cut off recovery. 

And I make one last point, and then we 
will turn it over just for conversation here 
and for more detail on this. But when we 
went for the tax increase that we did a year 
or so ago—ard many of us, as we said then, 
had to swallow hard to do it—we did that 
on a kind of bipartisan agreement that we 
were going to get $3 in spending cuts for 
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every $1 of increase in taxes. And this is a 
complete repudiation of that agreement to 
now turn around and offer this kind of a 
proposal. 

So, again, as I say, our job—I know we’re 
outnumbered in the House—but our job is 
to find those Democrats that I’m sure are 
there who are responsible and who will go 
along with repudiating a proposal of this 
kind. 

End of statement. 


Note: The President spoke at 2:08 p.m. in 
the Cabinet Room at the White House. 


Consumer Price Index 





Statement by the President. 
March 23, 1983 





Today’s inflation report brings more good 
news to American wage earners and con- 
sumers. Consumer prices actually fell in 
February by 0.2 percent, and for the past 
year, we have reduced the inflation rate to 
3.5 percent—the best record in more than a 
decade. This steady progress confirms once 
again that we are putting inflation back in 
its cage and that our economy is on the 
mend. 

Now it is more vital than ever that 
America’s elected leaders here in Washing- 
ton work together to hold down spending 
and taxes and restrain the growth of gov- 
ernment. This message must not be lost on 
the House of Representatives as it prepares 
for a major vote today on the budget. 


ACTION 





Nomination of Constance Horner To Be 
Associate Director (Domestic and Anti- 
Poverty Operations). March 23, 1983 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Constance Horner to be 
Associate Director (Domestic and Anti-Pov- 
erty Operations) of the ACTION agency. 
She would succeed Lawrence F. Davenport. 


Since October 1982, Mrs. Horner has 
been Acting Associate Director of the 
ACTION agency. Previously she was Direc- 
tor of VISTA in 1982; Deputy Assistant Di- 
rector for Policy and Planning, ACTION, in 
1981-1982; and staff director for the com- 
mittee on family and community services 
during the 1981 White House Conference 
on Aging. She was a freelance writer for 
various publications, including the New 
York Times, the Wall Street Journal, and 
the American Spectator in 1977-1979. 

Mrs. Horner has been serving as Chair- 
man of the Education and Prevention Task 
Force of the White House Working Group 
on Drug Abuse since 1982. 

She graduated from the University of 
Pennsylvania (B.A., 1964) and the Universi- 
ty of Chicago (M.A., 1967). She is married, 
has two children, and resides in Washing- 
ton, D.C. She was born February 24, 1942, 
in Summit, N_J. 


National Narcotics Border Interdiction 
System 





Announcement of the Formation of the 
System. March 23, 1983 





The President today announced the for- 
mation of the National Narcotics Border In- 
terdiction System (NNBIS) to interdict the 
flow of narcotics into the United States. 
NNBIS will be headed by Vice President 
George Bush. There will be an Executive 
Board which will include the Secretaries of 
State, Treasury, Defense, and Transporta- 
tion, the Attorney General, the Counsellor 
to the President, the Director of Central 
Intelligence, and the Director of the White 
House Drug Abuse Policy Office. 

Designed to coordinate the work of those 
Federal agencies with existing responsibil- 
ities and capabilities for interdiction of sea- 
borne, airborne, and cross-border importation 
of narcotics, NNBIS will complement but 
not replicate the duties of the regional 
Drug Enforcement task forces operated by 
the Department of Justice. 

NNBIS will monitor suspected smuggling 
activity originating outside national borders 
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and destined for the United States and will 
coordinate agencies’ seizure of contraband 
and arrests of persons involved in illegal 
drug importation. 

The Coordinating Board for NNBIS will 
be headed by Adm. Daniel J. Murphy, 
Chief of Staff to the Vice President, who 
has chaired the Working Group of the 
South Florida Drug Task Force, also under 
Vice President Bush. The Coordinating 
Board membership will be composed of 
ranking officials from the Departments of 
State, Defense, ‘Treasury, Justice, Transpor- 
tation, Central Intelligence Agency, and 
their subordinate agencies and offices. 


International Pacific Halibut 
Commission 





Appointment of James W. Winchester as a 
U.S. Commissioner. March 23, 1983 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint James W. Winchester to be 
a United States Commissioner to the Inter- 
national Pacific Halibut Commission for a 
term of 2 years. This is a new position. 

Mr. Winchester is Associate Administrator 
of the National Oceanic and Atmospheric 
Administration, Department of Commerce. 
Previously he was a consultant and owner 
of Business & Engineering Consultants, 
Inc.; Director, National Oceanic and Atmos- 
pheric Administration Data Buoy Office, St. 
Louis, Mo., in 1972-1977; vice president 
and general manager of Oceanographic 
Services, Inc., Santa Barbara, Calif., in 
1966-1972; head of field projects for the 
Office of Naval Reseach in 1956-1966; and 
research associate, Johns Hopkins Universi- 
ty, in 1955-1956. 

He graduated from Furman University 
(B.S.), Johns Hopkins University (M.A.) and 
the American University (M.A.). He is mar- 
ried, has three children, and resides in Ar- 
lington, Va. He was born November 7, 
1916, in Central, S.C. 
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National Security 





Address to the Nation. March 23, 1983 





My fellow Americans, thank you for shar- 
ing your time with me tonight. 

The subject I want to discuss with you, 
peace and national security, is both timely 
and important. Timely, because I’ve 
reached a decision which offers a new hope 
for our children in the 21st century, a deci- 
sion Ill tell you about in a few minutes. 
And important because there’s a very big 
decision that you must make for yourselves. 
This subject involves the most basic duty 
that any President and any people share, 
the duty to protect and strengthen the 
peace. 

At the beginning of this year, I submitted 
to the Congress a defense budget which 
reflects my best judgment of the best un- 
derstanding of the experts and specialists 
who advise me about what we and our 
allies must do to protect our people in the 
years ahead. That budget is much more 
than a long list of numbers, for behind all 
the numbers lies America’s ability to pre- 
vent the greatest of human tragedies and 
preserve our free way of life in a sometimes 
dangerous world. It is part of a careful, 
long-term plan to make America strong 
again after too many years of neglect and 
mistakes. 

Our efforts to rebuild America’s defenses 
and strengthen the peace began 2 years ago 
when we requested a major increase in the 
defense program. Since then, the amount of 
those increases we first proposed has been 
reduced by half, through improvements in 
management and procurement and other 
savings. 

The budget request that is now before 
the Congress has been trimmed to the 
limits of safety. Further deep cuts cannot 
be made without seriously endangering the 
security of the Nation. The choice is up to 
the men and women you've elected to the 
Congress, and that means the choice is up 
to you. 

Tonight, I want to explain to you what 
this defense debate is all about and why I’m 
convinced that the budget now before the 
Congress is necessary, responsible, and de- 
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serving of your support. And I want to offer 
hope for the future. 

But first, let me say what the defense 
debate is not about. It is not about spending 
arithmetic. I know that in the last few 
weeks you’ve been bombarded with num- 
bers and percentages. Some say we need 
only a 5-percent increase in defense spend- 
ing. The so-called alternate budget backed 
by liberals in the House of Representatives 
would lower the figure to 2 to 3 percent, 
cutting our defense spending by $163 bil- 
lion over the next 5 years. The trouble with 
all these numbers is that they tell us little 
about the kind of defense program America 
needs or the benefits and security and free- 
dom that our defense effort buys for us. 

What seems to have been lost in all this 
debate is the simple truth of how a defense 
budget is arrived at. It isn’t done by decid- 
ing to spend a certain number of dollars. 
Those loud voices that are occasionally 
heard charging that the Government is 
trying to solve a security problem by throw- 
ing money at it are nothing more than 
noise based on ignorance. We start by con- 
sidering what must be done to maintain 
peace and review all the possible threats 
against our security. Then a strategy for 
strengthening peace and defending against 
those threats must be agreed upon. And, 
finally, our defense establishment must be 
evaluated to see what is necessary to pro- 
tect against any or all of the potential 
threats. The cost of achieving these ends is 
totaled up, and the result is the budget for 
national defense. 

There is no logical way that you can say, 
let’s spend x billion dollars less. You can 
only say, which part of our defense meas- 
ures do we believe we can do without and 
still have security against all contingencies? 
Anyone in the Congress who advocates a 
percentage or a specific dollar cut in de- 
fense spending should be made to say what 
part of our defenses he would eliminate, 
and he should be candid enough to ac- 
knowledge that his cuts mean cutting our 
commitments to allies or inviting greater 
risk or both. 

The defense policy of the United States is 
based on a simple premise: The United 
States does not start fights. We will never 
be an aggressor. We maintain our strength 


in order to deter and defend against aggres- 
sion—to preserve freedom and peace. 

Since the dawn of the atomic age, we’ve 
sought to reduce the risk of war by main- 
taining a strong deterrent and by seeking 
genuine arms control. “Deterrence” means 
simply this: making sure any adversary who 
thinks about attacking the United States, or 
our allies, or our vital interests, concludes 
that the risks to him outweigh any potential 
gains. Once he understands that, he won’t 
attack. We maintain the peace through our 
strength; weakness only invites aggression. 

This strategy of deterrence has not 
changed. It still works. But what it takes to 
maintain deterrence has changed. It took 
one kind of military force to deter an attack 
when we had far more nuclear weapons 
than any other power; it takes another kind 
now that the Soviets, for example, have 
enough accurate and powerful nuclear 
weapons to destroy virtually all of our mis- 
siles on the ground. Now, this is not to say 
that the Soviet Union is planning to make 
war on us. Nor do I believe a war is inevita- 
ble—quite the contrary. But what must be 
recognized is that our security is based on 
being prepared to meet all threats. 

There was a time when we depended on 
coastal forts and artillery batteries, because, 
with the weaponry of that day, any attack 
would have had to come by sea. Well, this is 
a different world, and our defenses must be 
based on recognition and awareness of the 
weaponry possessed by other nations in the 
nuclear age. 

We can’t afford to believe that we will 
never be threatened. There have been two 
world wars in my lifetime. We didn’t start 
them and, indeed, did everything we could 
to avoid being drawn into them. But we 
were ill-prepared for both. Had we been 
better prepared, peace might have been 
preserved. 

For 20 years the Soviet Union has been 
accumulating enormous military might. 
They didn’t stop when their forces exceed- 
ed all requirements of a legitimate defen- 
sive capability. And they haven’t stopped 
now. During the past decade and a half, the 
Soviets have built up a massive arsenal of 
new strategic nuclear weapons—weapons 
that can strike directly at the United States. 
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As an example, the United States intro- 
duced its last new intercontinental ballistic 
missile, the Minute Man III, in 1969, and 
we're now dismantling our even older Titan 
missiles. But what has the Soviet Union 
done in these intervening years? Well, since 
1969 the Soviet Union has built five new 
classes of ICBM’s, and upgraded these eight 
times. As a result, their missiles are much 
more powerful and accurate than they were 
several years ago, and they continue to de- 
velop more, while ours are increasingly ob- 
solete. 

The same thing has happened in other 
areas. Over the same period, the Soviet 
Union built 4 new classes of submarine- 
launched ballistic missiles and over 60 new 
missile submarines. We built 2 new types of 
submarine missiles and actually withdrew 
10 submarines from strategic missions. The 
Soviet Union built over 200 new Backfire 
bombers, and their brand new Blackjack 
bomber is now under development. We 
haven’t built a new long-range bomber 
since our B-52’s were deployed about a 
quarter of a century ago, and we’ve already 
retired several hundred of those because of 
old age. Indeed, despite what many people 
think, our strategic forces only cost about 
15 percent of the defense budget. 

Another example of what’s happened: In 
1978 the Soviets had 600 intermediate- 
range nuclear missiles based on land and 
were beginning to add the SS-20—a new, 
highly accurate, mobile missile with 3 war- 
heads. We had none. Since then the Soviets 
have strengthened their lead. By the end of 
1979, when Soviet leader Brezhnev de- 
clared “a balance now exists,” the Soviets 
had over 800 warheads. We still had none. 
A year ago this month, Mr. Brezhnev 
pledged a moratorium, or freeze, on SS-20 
deployment. But by last August, their 800 
warheads had become more than 1,200. We 
still had none. Some freeze. At this time 
Soviet Defense Minister Ustinov announced 
“approximate parity of forces continues to 
exist.” But the Soviets are still adding an 
average of 3 new warheads a week, and 
now have 1,300. These warheads can reach 
their targets in a matter of a few minutes. 
We still have none. So far, it seems that the 
Soviet definition of parity is a box score of 
1,300 to nothing, in their favor. 
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So, together with our NATO allies, we 
decided in 1979 to deploy new weapons, 
beginning this year, as a deterrent to their 
SS-20’s and as an incentive to the Soviet 
Union to meet us in serious arms control 
negotiations. We will begin that deploy- 
ment late this year. At the same time, how- 
ever, we’re willing to cancel our program if 
the Soviets will dismantle theirs. This is 
what we’ve called a zero-zero plan. The So- 
viets are now at the negotiating table—and 
I think it’s fair to say that without our 
planned deployments, they wouldn’t be 
there. 

Now, let’s consider conventional forces. 
Since 1974 the United States has produced 
3,050 tactical combat aircraft. By contrast, 
the Soviet Union has produced twice as 
many. When we look at attack submarines, 
the United States has produced 27 while 
the Soviet Union has produced 61. For ar- 
mored vehicles, including tanks, we have 
produced 11,200. The Soviet Union has pro- 
duced 54,000—nearly 5 to 1 in their favor. 
Finally, with artillery, we’ve produced 950 
artillery and rocket launchers while the So- 
viets have produced more than 13,000—a 
staggering 14-to-1 ratio. 

There was a time when we were able to 
offset superior Soviet numbers with higher 
quality, but today they are building weap- 
ons as sophisticated and modern as our 
own. 

As the Soviets have increased their mili- 
tary power, they’ve been emboldened to 
extend that power. They’re spreading their 
military influence in ways that can directly 
challenge our vital interests and those of 
our allies. 

The following aerial photographs, most of 
them secret until now, illustrate this point 
in a crucial area very close to home: Cen- 
tral America and the Caribbean Basin. 
They’re not dramatic photographs. But I 
think they help give you a better under- 
standing of what I’m talking about. 

This Soviet intelligence collection facility, 
less than a hundred miles from our coast, is 
the largest of its kind in the world. The 
acres and acres of antennae fields and intel- 
ligence monitors are targeted on key U.S. 
military installations and sensitive activities. 
The installation in Lourdes, Cuba, is 
manned by 1,500 Soviet technicians. And 
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the satellite ground station allows instant 
communications with Moscow. This 28- 
square-mile facility has grown by more than 
60 percent in size and capability during the 
past decade. 

In western Cuba, we see this military air- 
field and it complement of modern, Soviet- 
built Mig-23 aircraft. The Soviet Union uses 
this Cuban airfield for its own long-range 
reconnaissance missions. And earlier this 
month, two modern Soviet antisubmarine 
warfare aircraft began operating from it. 
During the past 2 years, the level of Soviet 
arms exports to Cuba can only be compared 
to the levels reached during the Cuban mis- 
sile crisis 20 years ago. 

This third photo, which is the only one in 
this series that has been previously made 
public, shows Soviet military hardware that 
has made its way to Central America. This 
airfield with its MI-8 helicopters, anti-air- 
craft guns, and protected fighter sites is one 
of a number of military facilities in Nicara- 
gua which has received Soviet equipment 
funneled through Cuba, and reflects the 
massive military buildup going on in that 
country. 

On the small island of Grenada, at the 
southern end of the Caribbean chain, the 
Cubans, with Soviet financing and backing, 
are in the process of building an airfield 
with a 10,000-foot runway. Grenada doesn’t 
even have an air force. Who is it intended 
for? The Caribbean is a very important pas- 
sageway for our international commerce 
and military lines of communication. More 
than half of all American oil imports now 
pass through the Caribbean. The rapid 
buildup of Grenada’s military potential is 
unrelated to any conceivable threat to this 
island country of under 110,000 people and 
totally at odds with the pattern of other 
eastern Caribbcan States, most of which are 
unarmed. 

The Soviet-Cuban militarization of Gre- 
nada, in short, can only be seen as power 
projection into the region. And it is in this 
important economic and strategic area that 
we're trying to help the Governments of El 
Salvador, Costa Rica, Honduras, and others 
in their struggles for democracy against 
guerrillas supported through Cuba and 
Nicaragua. 

These pictures only tell a small part of 
the story. I wish I could show you more 


without compromising our most sensitive 
intelligence sources and methods. But the 
Soviet Union is also supporting Cuban mili- 
tary forces in Angola and Ethiopia. They 
have bases in Ethiopia and South Yemen, 
near the Persian Gulf oil fields. They’ve 
taken over the port that we built at Cam 
Ranh Bay in Vietnam. And now for the first 
time in history, the Soviet Navy is a force to 
be reckoned with in the South Pacific. 

Some people may still ask: Would the So- 
viets ever use their formidable military 
power? Well, again, can we afford to be- 
lieve they won’t? There is Afghanistan. And 
in Poland, the Soviets denied the will of the 
people and in so doing demonstrated to the 
world how their military power could also 
be used to intimidate. 

The final fact is that the Soviet Union is 
acquiring what can only be considered an 
offensive military force. They have contin- 
ued to build far more intercontinental bal- 
listic missiles than they could possibly need 
simply to deter an attack. Their convention- 
al forces are trained and equipped not so 
much to defend against an attack as they 
are to permit sudden, surprise offensives of 
their own. 

Our NATO allies have assumed a great 
defense burden, including the military draft 
in most countries. We’re working with 
them and our other friends around the 
world to do more. Our defensive strategy 
means we need military forces that can 
move very quickly, forces that are trained 
and ready to respond to any emergency. 

Every item in our defense program—our 
ships, our tanks, our planes, our funds for 
training and spare parts—is intended for 
one all-important purpose: to keep the 
peace. Unfortunately, a decade of neglect- 
ing our military forces had called into ques- 
tion our ability to do that. 

When I took office in January 1981, I was 
appalled by what I found: American planes 
that couldn’t fly and American ships that 
couldn’t sail for lack of spare parts and 
trained personnel and insufficient fuel and 
ammunition for essential training. The in- 
evitable result of all this was poor morale in 
our Armed Forces, difficulty in recruiting 
the brightest young Americans to wear the 
uniform, and difficulty in convincing our 
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most experienced military personnel to stay 
on. 

There was a real question then about how 
well we could meet a crisis. And it was 
obvious that we had to begin a major mod- 
ernization program to ensure we could 
deter aggression and preserve the peace in 
the years ahead. 

We had to move immediately to improve 
the basic readiness and staying power of 
our conventional forces, so they could 
meet—and therefore help deter—a crisis. 
We had to make up for lost years of invest- 
ment by moving forward with a long-term 
plan to prepare our forces to counter the 
military capabilities our adversaries were 
developing for the future. 

I know that all of you want peace, and so 
do I. I know too that many of you seriously 
believe that a nuclear freeze would further 
the cause of peace. But a freeze now would 
make us less, not more, secure and would 
raise, not reduce, the risks of war. It would 
be largely unverifiable and would seriously 
undercut our negotiations on arms reduc- 
tion. It would reward the Soviets for their 
massive military buildup while preventing 
us from modernizing our aging and increas- 
ingly vulnerable forces. With their present 
margin of superiority, why should they 
agree to arms reductions knowing that we 
were prohibited from catching up? 

Believe me, it wasn’t pleasant for some- 
one who had come to Washington deter- 
mined to reduce government spending, but 
we had to move forward with the task of 
repairing our defenses or we would lose our 
ability to deter conflict now and in the 
future. We had to demonstrate to any ad- 
versary that aggression could not succeed, 
and that the only real solution was substan- 
tial, equitable, and effectively verifiable 
arms reduction—the kind we’re working for 
right now in Geneva. 

Thanks to your strong support, and bi- 
partisan support from the Congress, we 
began to turn things around. Already, we’re 
seeing some very encouraging results. Qual- 
ity recruitment and retention are up dra- 
matically—more high school graduates are 
choosing military careers, and more experi- 
enced career personnel are choosing to 
stay. Our men and women in uniform at 
last are getting the tools and training they 
need to do their jobs. 
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Ask around today, especially among our 
young people, and I think you will find a 
whole new attitude toward serving their 
country. This reflects more than just better 
pay, equipment, and leadership. You the 
American people have sent a signal to these 
young people that it is once again an honor 
to wear the uniform. That’s not something 
you measure in a budget, but it’s a very real 
part of our nation’s strength. 

It'll take us longer to build the kind of 
equipment we need to keep peace in the 
future, but we’ve made a good start. 

We haven't built a new long-range 
bomber for 21 years. Now we're building 
the B-1. We hadn’t launched one new stra- 
tegic submarine for 17 years. Now we're 
building one Trident submarine a year. Our 
land-based missiles are increasingly threat- 
ened by the many huge, new Soviet 
ICBM’s. We’re determining how to solve 
that problem. At the same time, we're 
working in the START and INF negotia- 
tions with the goal of achieving deep reduc- 
tions in the strategic and intermediate nu- 
clear arsenals of both sides. 

We have also begun the long-needed 
modernization of our conventional forces. 
The Army is getting its first new tank in 20 
years. The Air Force is modernizing. We’re 
rebuilding our Navy, which shrank from 
about a thousand ships in the late 1960's to 
453 during the 1970’s. Our nation needs a 
superior navy to support our military forces 
and vital interests overseas. We’re now on 
the road to achieving a 600-ship navy and 
increasing the amphibious capabilities of 
our marines, who are now serving the cause 
of peace in Lebanon. And we're building a 
real capability to assist our friends in the 
vitally important Indian Ocean and Persian 
Gulf region. 

This adds up to a major effort, and it isn’t 
cheap. It comes at a time when there are 
many other pressures on our budget and 
when the American people have already 
had to make major sacrifices during the re- 
cession. But we must not be misled by those 
who would make defense once again the 
scapegoat of the Federal budget. 

The fact is that in the past few decades 
we have seen a dramatic shift in how we 
spend the taxpayer’s dollar. Back in 1955, 
payments to individuals took up only about 
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20 percent of the Federal budget. For 
nearly three decades, these payments stead- 
ily increased and, this year, will account for 
49 percent of the budget. By contrast, in 
1955 defense took up more than half of the 
Federal budget. By 1980 this spending had 
fallen to a low of 23 percent. Even with the 
increase that I am requesting this year, de- 
fense will still amount to only 28 percent of 
the budget. 

The calls for cutting back the defense 
budget come in nice, simple arithmetic. 
They’re the same kind of talk that led the 
democracies to neglect their defenses in the 
1930’s and invited the tragedy of World 
War II. We must not let that grim chapter 
of history repeat itself through apathy or 
neglect. 

This is why I’m speaking to you tonight— 
to urge you to tell your Senators and Con- 
gressmen that you know we must continue 
to restore our military strength. If we stop 
in midstream, we will send a signal of de- 
cline, of lessened will, to friends and adver- 
saries alike. Free people must voluntarily, 
through open debate and democratic 
means, meet the challenge that totalitarians 
pose by compulsion. It’s up to us, in our 
time, to choose and choose wisely between 
the hard but necessary task of preserving 
peace and freedom and the temptation to 
ignore our duty and blindly hope for the 
best while the enemies of freedom grow 
stronger day by day. 

The solution is well within our grasp. But 
to reach it, there is simply no alternative 
but to continue this year, in this budget, to 
provide the resources we need to preserve 
the peace and guarantee our freedom. 

Now, thus far tonight I’ve shared with 
you my thoughts on the problems of nation- 
al security we must face together. My pred- 
ecessors in the Oval Office have appeared 
before you on other occasions to describe 
the threat posed by Soviet power and have 
proposed steps to address that threat. But 
since the advent of nuclear weapons, those 
steps have been increasingly directed 
toward deterrence of aggression through 
the promise of retaliation. 

This approach to stability through offen- 
sive threat has worked. We and our allies 
have succeeded in preventing nuclear war 
for more than three decades. In recent 
months, however, my advisers, including in 


particular the Joint Chiefs of Staff, have un- 
derscored the necessity to break out of a 
future that relies solely on offensive retali- 
ation for our security. 

Over the course of these discussions, I’ve 
become more and more deeply convinced 
that the human spirit must be capable of 
rising above dealing with other nations and 
human beings by threatening their exist- 
ence. Feeling this way, I believe we must 
thoroughly examine every opportunity for 
reducing tensions and for introducing great- 
er stability into the strategic calculus on 
both sides. 

One of the most important contributions 
we can make is, of course, to lower the 
level of all arms, and particularly nuclear 
arms. We’re engaged right now in several 
negotiations with the Soviet Union to bring 
about a mutual reduction of weapons. I will 
report to you a week from tomorrow my 
thoughts on that score. But let me just say, 
I’m totally committed to this course. 

If the Soviet Union will join with us in 
our effort to achieve major arms reduction, 
we will have succeeded in stabilizing the 
nuclear balance. Nevertheless, it will still be 
necessary to rely on the specter of retali- 
ation, on mutual threat. And that’s a sad 
commentary on the human condition. 
Wouldn’t it be better to save lives than to 
avenge them? Are we not capable of dem- 
onstrating our peaceful intentions by apply- 
ing all our abilities and our ingenuity to 
achieving a truly lasting stability? I think 
we are. Indeed, we must. 

After careful consultation with my advis- 
ers, including the Joint Chiefs of Staff, I 
believe there is a way. Let me share with 
you a vision of the future which offers hope. 
It is that we embark on a program to 
counter the awesome Soviet missile threat 
with measures that are defensive. Let us 
turn to the very strengths in technology 
that spawned our great industrial base and 
that have given us the quality of life we 
enjoy today. 

What if free people could live secure in 
the knowledge that their security did not 
rest upon the threat of instant U.S. retali- 
ation to deter a Soviet attack, that we could 
intercept and destroy strategic ballistic mis- 
siles before they reached our own soil or 
that of our allies? 
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I know this is a formidable, technical task, 
one that may not be accomplished before 
the end of this century. Yet, current tech- 
nology has attained a level of sophistication 
where it’s reasonable for us to begin this 
effort. It will take years, probably decades 
of effort on many fronts. There will be fail- 
ures and setbacks, just as there will be suc- 
cesses and breakthroughs. And as we pro- 
ceed, we must remain constant in preserv- 
ing the nuclear deterrent and maintaining a 
solid capability for flexible response. But 
isn’t it worth every investment necessary to 
free the world from the threat of nuclear 
war? We know it is. 

In the meantime, we will continue to 
pursue real reductions in nuclear arms, ne- 
gotiating from a position of strength that 
can be ensured only by modernizing our 
strategic forces. At the same time, we must 
take steps to reduce the risk of a conven- 
tional military conflict escalating to nuclear 
war by improving our non-nuclear capabili- 
ties. 

America does possess—now—the technol- 
ogies to attain very significant improve- 
ments in the effectiveness of our conven- 
tional, non-nuclear forces. Proceeding 
boldly with these new technologies, we can 
significantly reduce any incentive that the 
Soviet Union may have to threaten attack 
against the United States or its allies. 

As we pursue our goal of defensive tech- 
nologies, we recognize that our allies rely 
upon our strategic offensive power to deter 
attacks against them. Their vital interests 
and ours are inextricably linked. Their 
safety and ours are one. And no change in 
technology can or will alter that reality. We 
must and shall continue to honor our com- 
mitments. 

I clearly recognize that defensive systems 
have limitations and raise certain problems 
and ambiguities. If paired with offensive 
systems, they can be viewed as fostering an 
aggressive policy, and no one wants that. 
But with these considerations firmly in 
mind, I call upon the scientific community 
in our country, those who gave us nuclear 
weapons, to turn their great talents now to 
the cause of mankind and world peace, to 
give us the means of rendering these nucle- 
ar weapons impotent and obsolete. 

Tonight, consistent with our obligations of 
the ABM treaty and recognizing the need 
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for closer consultation with our allies, I’m 
taking an important first step. I am direct- 
ing a comprehensive and intensive effort to 
define a long-term research and develop- 
ment program to begin to achieve our ulti- 
mate goal of eliminating the threat posed 
by strategic nuclear missiles. This could 
pave the way for arms control measures to 
eliminate the weapons themselves. We seek 
neither military superiority nor political ad- 
vantage. Our only purpose—one all people 
share—is to search for ways to reduce the 
danger of nuclear war. 

My fellow Americans, tonight we're 
launching an effort which holds the promise 
of changing the course of human history. 
There will be risks, and results take time. 
But I believe we can do it. As we cross this 
threshold, I ask for your prayers and your 
support. 

Thank you, good night, and God bless 
you. 


Note: The President spoke at 8:02 p.m. from 
the Oval Office at the White House. The 
address was broadcast live on nationwide 
radio and television. 

Following his remarks, the President met 
in the White House with a number of ad- 
ministration officials, including members 
of the Cabinet, the White House staff, and 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and former offi- 
cials of past administrations to discuss the 
address. 


Commandant of the Marine Corps 





Nomination of Gen. Paul X. Kelley. 
March 24, 1983 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Gen. Paul X. Kelley, 
USMC, as Commandant of the Marine 
Corps. General Kelley will succeed Gen. 
Robert H. Barrow upon the retirement of 
General Barrow on July 1, 1983. General 
Kelley will serve as Commandant for a 
period of 4 years, as provided by law. 

General Kelley has served as the Assistant 
Commandant of the Marine Corps and 
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Chief of Staff, Headquarters, U.S. Marine 
Corps, since July 1, 1981. 

General Kelley commanded the 2d Bat- 
talion, 4th Marines, in combat in Vietnam, 
where he earned the Silver Star Medal, in 
1965-1966. In Vietnam in 1970-1971, he 
commanded the lst Marines, the last 
marine regiment in combat in Vietnam. He 
served in various other assignments prior to 
his promotion to brigadier general in 1974. 
As a general officer, he has served as Com- 
manding General, 4th Marine Division, 
Fleet Marine Force; Director, Marine Corps 
Development Center; Director, Marine 
Corps Education Center; and Deputy Chief 
of Staff for Requirements and Programs, 
Headquarters, U.S. Marine Corps. 

In February 1980, General Kelley was 
promoted to lieutenant general and named 
as the first Commander of the Rapid De- 
ployment Joint Task Force. He was promot- 
ed to general upon assumption of his cur- 
rent duties. 

He graduated from Villanova University 
(B.S., 1950) and was commissioned a second 
lieutenant in June of that year. He is mar- 
ried and has one daughter. He was born 
November 11, 1928, in Boston, Mass. 


“The American Cowboy” 





Remarks at the Opening of the Exhibit at 


the Library of Congress March 24, 1983 





Thank you very much. We have just had 
a tour of the exhibit, and as we went along 
I kept looking and looking for somethiing 
from “Cattle Queen of Montana.” [Laugh- 
ter} I wasn’t the cattle queen—Barbara 
Stanwyck was. [Laughter] And I did one 
called “Cowboy.” [Laughter] 

Dr. Boorstin and distinguished guests, it’s 
a pleasure to help open this American 
Cowboy Exhibit at the Library of Congress. 
This may mark the beginning of a new era 
in Washington—some sorely needed horse 
sense has finally come to Capitol Hill. 
[Laughter] I could carry on from there, but 
I won't. [Laughter] 

Some of you may be aware of my fond- 
ness for Western art. And in the last couple 
of years, we've tried to bring its influence 


to the White House—a natural home for a 
very American expression. Like that art, 
this exhibit can remind those of us who 
work or visit here what America is all 
about. If we understand this part of our 
history and our continuing fascination with 
it, we will better understand how our 
people see themselves and the hopes they 
have for America. 

Another President from the West, 
Dwight Eisenhower of Abilene, Kansas, 
once said, “Whatever America hopes to 
bring to pass in the world must first come 
to pass in the heart of America.” Well, I 
think America’s heart is on display here. 
This exhibit explores both the reality and 
the myth of the American West. And both 
are important. Here are more than the bits 
and pieces of a rough and gritty life, but 
the tangible remnants of a national legend. 

Among the horsehair lassoes and Reming- 
ton sculptures and Gene Autry songs is a 
part of our national identity. Tails of Wild 
West men and women from Kit Carson to 
Wild Bill Hickok to Calamity Jane to Annie 
Oakley are woven into the dreams of our 
youths and the standards we aim to live by 
in our adult lives. Ideals of courageous and 
self-reliant heroes, both men and women, 
are the stuff of Western lore. 

It all comes back as you browse through 
this exhibit. The difference between right 
and wrong seems as clear as the white hats 
that the cowboys in Hollywood pictures 
always wore so you'd know right from the 
beginning who was the good guy. Integrity, 
morality, and democratic values are the re- 
sounding themes. 

Life wasn’t that simple then, and it cer- 
tainly isn’t today. But in the words of a 
noted historian, “Americans, m making 
their Western myths, were not put off by 
discrepancies with reality. Americans be- 
lieved about the West not so much what 
was true, but what they thought ought to 
be true.” He went on, “Lacking the 
common heritage that bound other nations 
together, they were forced to look else- 
where for the basis of their national exist- 
ence. And they found it in the West.” 

While this exhibit is here, I hope all of 
Washington takes time to get to know the 
American cowboy again. And as the exhibit 
travels from city to modern city, I hope it 
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reinforces the glue of a very good society, 
born and bred in the wide open spaces. 

And again, for all who had anything to do 
with this, I thank you all very much. 


Note: The President spoke at approximately 
8 p.m. to invited guests at the James Madi- 
son Memorial Building of the Library of 
Congress. Prior to his remarks the President 
toured the exhibit with Mrs. Reagan, Daniel 
J. Boorstin, Librarian of Congress, and 
Harry J. Gray, chairman of United Technol- 
ogies Corp., which donated funds for the 
exhibit. 


National Maritime Day, 1983 








Proclamation 5035. March 24, 1983 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


The restructuring of longstanding Federal 
maritime policies constitutes a high priority 
of my Administration. 

Considerable progress has been made in 
removing unnecessary regulatory con- 
straints which contribute to inefficiency and 
increased costs of our shipping and ship- 
building. These efforts will continue and 
will greatly enhance our maritime posture. 
Over the next few years, new generations 
of efficient and productive merchant ships 
will improve the competitiveness of our 
fleet. 

These and other announced policy initia- 
tives are part of my firm commitment to 
provide the foundation upon which to build 
and maintain the strong merchant marine 
needed to serve the Nation’s waterborne 
commerce and national defense require- 
ments. 

In recognition of the importance of the 
American merchant marine, the Congress, 
by joint resolution of May 20, 1933, desig- 
nated May 22 as National Maritime Day 
and requested the President to issue annu- 
ally a proclamation calling for its appropri- 
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ate observance. This date was chosen to 
commemorate the day in 1819 when the SS 
SAVANNAH departed Savannah, Georgia, 
on the first transatlantic steamship voyage. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby designate May 22, 1983, as the fifty- 
first observance of National Maritime Day. I 
urge the people of the United States to 
honor our American merchant marine on 
that day by displaying the flag of the 
United States at their homes and other suit- 
able places, and I request that all ships sail- 
ing under the American flag dress ship on 
that day. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 24th day of March, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
three, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and seventh. 


Ronald Reagan 
[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 2:24 p.m., March 25, 1983] 


Note: The text of the proclamation was re- 
leased by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on March 25. 


Environmental Protection Agency 








Designation of Lee Verstandig as Acting 
Administrator. March 25, 1983 





The President is today designating Lee 
Verstandig to be Acting Administrator of 
the Environmental Protection Agency. He 
will succeed John W. Hernandez, Jr. 

Since February 1983, Dr. Verstandig has 
been serving as Acting Assistant Adminis- 
trator of the Environmental Protection 
Agency for Legislation. He was Assistant 
Secretary for Governmental Affairs, Depart- 
ment of Transportation, in 1981-1983. He 
was administrative assistant and legislative 
director to Senator John H. Chafee in 1977- 
1981; associate dean of academic affairs and 
dean of political affairs for special studies at 
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Brown University in 1970-1977; professor 
of history and political science at Roger Wil- 
liams College in 1963-1970, and served as 
its department chairman in 1965-1967. 

Dr. Verstandig graduated from Franklin 
and Marshall College, the University of 
Tennessee, and Brown University. He has 
authored numerous articles and books on 
government, political history, education, 
and public policy. He was born September 
11, 1937, in Memphis, Tenn., and resides in 
Washington, D.C. 


Environmental Protection Agency 





Designation of Lee M. Thomas as Acting 
Deputy Administrator. March 25, 1983 





The President is today designating Lee 
M. Thomas to be Acting Deputy Adminis- 
trator of the Environmental Protection 
Agency. He will succeed John W. Hernan- 
dez, Jr. 

Since February 1983, Mr. Thomas has 
been serving as Acting Assistant Adminis- 
trator of the Environmental Protection 
Agency for Solid Waste and Emergency Re- 
sponse. He served as Associate Director of 
the Federal Emergency Management 
Agency (State and Local Programs and Sup- 
port) in 1981-1983. Mr. Thomas managed 
all disaster relief efforts at the Agency and 
was Chairman of the President’s Task Force 
on Times Beach, Missouri. He was director, 
Office of Public Safety, Governor’s Office, 
South Carolina, in 1980-1981; an independ- 
ent consultant in 1978-1980; director, 
Office of Criminal Justice, Governor’s 
Office, South Carolina, in 1972-1978; re- 
search analyst, South Carolina Department 
of Corrections, in 1970-1971; and probation 
officer, Richland County, South Carolina, in 
1968-1970. 

Mr. Thomas graduated from the Universi- 
ty of the South (B.A.) and the University of 
South Carolina (M.Ed.). He has two children 
and resides in Ridgeway, S.C. He was born 
June 13, 1944, in South Carolina. 


Foreign and Domestic Issues 





Remarks and a Question-and-Answer 
Session With Reporters. March 25, 1983 





Emergency Jobs and Social Security Bills 


The President. | have an opening state- 
ment here—and good morning. It’s a short 
statement. 

I'd like to thank the Members of Con- 
gress on both sides of the aisle for helping 
us address two issues of great significance to 
the American people. 

For all our senior citizens who worried 
about receiving their social security benefits 
and for the present-day workers concerned 
about the solvency of that system, I think a 
dark cloud has been lifted. Shortly after 2 
o'clock this morning, the Congress complet- 
ed action on the bipartisan social security 
solvency program. And by working togeth- 
er in our best bipartisan tradition, we have 
passed reform legislation that brings us 
much closer to ensuring the integrity of the 
social security system. 

As you know, I’ve pledged repeatedly 
that no American who depends on social 
security would ever be denied his or her 
check. But I warned those who were 
making this issue a political football that the 
system did have real problems and that 
only through hard work, not demagoguery, 
would we be able to solve them. Well, for 
the sake of our people, I’m gratified that 
great good sense did prevail over partisan 
concerns. 

I was also pleased to sign last evening a 
bill that guarantees continued unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits and that provides 
funds to expand employment opportunities 
available in Federal programs during the 
present Federal [fiscal] year. 

Now, this bipartisan legislation approves 
supplemental appropriations totaling $4.6 
billion for various construction, renovation, 
and repair activities. And it provides au- 
thority for humanitarian assistance through 
food donations and other related efforts. By 
accelerating various Government projects 
already budgeted for future years, this legis- 
lation avoids the costly error of creating a 
multibillion-dollar, make-work job program, 
the sort of expensive mistake the Federal 
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Government made too often in the past. In 
fact, all of the employment-generating ac- 
tivities funded under this bill will add virtu- 
ally nothing to the Federal deficit, if the 
higher spending in 1983 is offset by com- 
pensating reductions in future appropri- 
ations for these same activities. 

Let there be no confusion on one essen- 
tial point. Even as this bill becomes law, the 
signs are clear that economic recovery is 
already underway, a recovery that’ll bring 
far more jobs to unemployed Americans 
than could ever be created by new Federal 
jobs programs. Make-work jobs are just tem- 
porary at best. And we know that from past 
experience. More government spending for 
such jobs will only crowd out private bor- 
rowing for private jobs, raise the deficit and 
reverse our dramatic progress in bringing 
down inflation and interest rates. 

So, I’m asking all Members of the Con- 
gress to work with me to hold down spend- 
ing and taxes in the same bipartisan spirit 
that’s brought us such great progress on 
jobs and social security. Working together, 
avoiding a return to narrow partisanship, 
we can ensure a recovery that’s strong and 
long-lasting. 

And now, because I believe in the sancti- 
ty of contracts, where is Sarah McClendon 
[McClendon News Service]? 

Q. Yes, sir. Right here. [Laughter] 

The President. Right there. 

Q. Thank you so much for recognizing 
me. 


U.S. Commodities and Foreign Policy 


Sir, you’re about to embark on a long and 
complicated scientific exploration for war 
and death. Why cannot we have just as con- 
centrated a program on trying to solve the 
mess by seeking better human relations, 
U.S.A.-style, with the Soviet Union and 
other countries? Why don’t we sell for cash 
some of the 190,000 tons of butter we’re 
paying to store daily and daily adding to? 
The Soviets need butter desperately; the 
starving babies in Africa, who can drink the 
milk reprocessed from the butter. We have 
other surplus commodities. Why cannot we 
explore whether better living through shar- 
ing of food and consumer goods will make 
people turn from their warlords and bring 
about peace? 
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The President. Well, Sarah, I think that 
what you have been asking literally is being 
answered. First of all, we are going to con- 
tinue not only in the area of disarmament 
but every other way we can to convince 
those who seem to be expansionists today 
that there is a better course if they’re will- 
ing to come forth and join the family of 
nations that want to go forward together in 
peace and freedom. 

With regard to the food, the only re- 
straint on that—we are adding to the com- 
modities that we’ve held in storage under 
our own laws and regulations here—we’re 
adding to the number of those—the amount 
of those that is going to be redistributed to 
the people of need, whether here or world- 
wide. But the one restraint that I men- 
tioned is, we have to be sure that in doing 
that, we don’t just add further problems to 
the agricultural community by, in that dis- 
posing, interfering with or wiping out their 
potential markets. 

So, it’s a line that has to be walked. And 
we've been very careful with that. We have 
internationally made some of these things 
and these dairy products available, but in 
each time we have had to work very care- 
fully so as not to either deprive our own 
farmers or deprive other allies and friends 
of ours of their commercial markets. 


Nuclear Defense Proposal 


Q. Mr. President, why did you make that 
proposal now, in the light of the arms race 
that is going on with the Soviet Union, so to 
speak, and the negotiations over in Geneva, 
at a time when the budget is being beaten 
up in Congress because of the higher de- 
fense spending that you wantP Why would 
you put that proposal out now? 

The President. 1 put it out now, because 
what better time? I’ve been having this 
idea, and it’s been kicking around in my 
mind for some time here recently. And con- 
stantly I have thought about the fact that 
the nuclear missile seems to be one of the 
only major weapon systems in history that 
has never produced or brought about a de- 
fense against itself. And I brought this up 
one day in a meeting which the Chiefs of 
Staff were present and others, and we 
talked about it and discussed it and then 
discussed it some more. And since we don’t 
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know how long it will take or if—or ever, 
that we have to start- -the quicker we start, 
the better. 

But it is inconceivable to me that we can 
go on thinking down the future, not only 
for ourselves and our lifetime but for other 
generations, that the great nations of the 
world will sit here, like people facing them- 
selves across a table, each with a cocked 
gun, and no one knowing whether someone 
might tighten their finger on the trigger. 

There is one way, and the way we’re pur- 
suing, which is to see if we can get mutual 
agreement to reduce these weapons and, 
hopefully, to eliminate them, as we're 
trying in INF. There is another way, and 
that is if we could, the same scientists who 
gave us this kind of destructive power, if 
they could turn their talent to the job of, 
perhaps, coming up with something that 
would render these weapons obsolete. And 
I don’t know how long it’s going to take, 
but we’re going to start, because I’m going 
to be signing an executive directive very 
shortly, when I get out of here. 

Helen [Helen Thomas, United Press In- 
ternational]? 

Q. Mr. President, the Soviets don’t see it 
your way at all in terms—they say that you 
are, in fact, accelerating the arms race, that 
we are violating the ABM treaty, and that 
it’s almost that you’ve thrown down the 
gauntlet. 

The President. Well, maybe they’re look- 
ing at us in a kind of a mirror image. 
They’re having us think like they think. 

First of all, it doesn’t violate the ABM 
treaty. We’ve just extended that for 5 years. 
The ABM treaty has to do with deploy- 
ment. There is nothing in it that prohibits 
research, which is what we're calling for. 
I’m quite sure that whatever time it would 
take and whatever President would be in 
the White House when, maybe 20 years 
down the road, somebody does come up 
with an answer, I think that that would 
then bring to the fore the problem of, all 
right, why not now dispose of all these 
weapons since we’ve proven that they can 
be rendered obsolete? 

Q. But we have had the—the mutual de- 
terrent has kept the peace, the mutual de- 
struction approach, for 40 years. And are 
you moving away from that, the fear of 
mutual destruction? 


The President. Yes, but that’s it—it’s, as I 
say, it’s like those two fellows with the 
loaded guns, cocked and ready. Yes, we 
have. I think that—but remember that, for 
a great part of that period, we proved, I 
think pretty definitely, that we are not ex- 
pansionists, that we’re not aggressive, be- 
cause we had, to begin with, a monopoly. 
And then, for a number of those 30 years, 
we had such a superiority, as witness the 
Cuban missile crisis. 

When they blinked I think it’s safe to say 
it was because our superiority at that time 
was about eight to one. And, if you'll recall, 
the Russian involved in those, are very high 
up in the Politburo, involved in that partic- 
ular incident said within the hearing of his 
counterparts on our side that they would 
never again be caught in that position. And 
they started their dramatic military build- 
up. 

So, you can’t say that we have sat here 
even and with the great amount of weapons 
that both sides have today for those 30 
years. For a long time, and as I say again, 
we proved—you have to ask yourself how 
many nations in the world could have had 
the monopoly that we had and not have 
taken advantage of it, and we didn’t. 

Remember I said—what I said about the 
back of the room? I’ve got to go—right 
there—you. 

Q. Mr. President, five more—sir, did you 
mean—— 

Q. Me? 

The President. You, yes. 


Taxes 


Q. Mr. President, with oil prices declin- 
ing, would you support some sort of energy 
tax increases? 

The President. Well, we have one right 
now—the 5-percent tax—but that’s truly a 
users fee. 

I don’t believe that we should be looking 
at tax increases right now. With this recov- 
ery at the stage it is, I think we’ve proven 
our point that our system, in spite of all the 
maligning that took place before it was 
even underway and having a chance to op- 
erate, has proven its success. We are defi- 
nitely into a recovery. And to pick this time 
now to raise taxes in any way is risking 
setting back this recovery. 
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Q. So, you’re ruling out any kind of tax 
increase, even on energy? 

The President. I'm opposed to a tax in- 
crease right now. 

Q. As a followup to that, do you also 
oppose even the standby taxes that you pre- 
viously agreed to? Do you want Congress to 
put in place this year a mechanism for 
standby taxes next year, or have you also 
backed off of that? 

The President. Well, I'll tell you, I’m still 
considering on that. But I want you to 
recall also that that tax could not have been 
triggered unless recovery was established 
definitely and that the economic crisis was 
past, and also that the Congress had agreed 
to the spending reductions that we believe 
will keep that recovery going. And so far— 

Now, the gentleman who tried before, 
and then I’ll come down front here. 


Environmental Protection Agency 


Q. Mr. President, we learned today of 
five more top-level resignations from the 
Environmental Protection Agency. These 
are all people who’ve been caught up one 
way or another in the congressional allega- 
tions. Doesn’t this really look bad? And how 
can you reassure the people that the agency 
is operating properly? 

The President. | don’t think it necessarily 
looks bad. I think what is happening there 
and with the new director coming in, there 
is—some of these individuals that have been 
through this whole thing. And I know that 
some of them, just as Anne Burford did, and 
all of those who implied that some way this 
was engineered—no. I never would have 
asked for her resignation. 

Anne Burford, for one, and some of these 
others feel that there will be far more 
chance of success of the Agency continuing 
to function, that they can contribute by 
leaving. And I think that, as I thought of 
her, that it was a very generous thing and 
thought for her to have. And it’s true, be- 
cause I think with all of the allegations and 
all of the accusations, in spite of the fact 
that no proof of any wrongdoing has been 
presented in all of this fuss as yet, that this 
is what’s back of—some of those, I can’t 
speak for all, but some of those have let us 
know for quite some time that they wanted 
out. They wanted to leave. 
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Arms Reduction 


Q. Mr. President, are you going to offer a 
proposal for interim arms reduction in 
Europe next week? And are you going to 
continue to stick with Mr. Adelman, your 
nominee for Arms Control Director, even 
though he appears to have been talking 
about personnel matters in the memos that 
were released? 

The President. Bill [Bill Plante, CBS 
News], I'll answer the last part first. You bet 
I’m sticking by Mr. Adelman. How someone 
can be hung out to dry for having received 
a letter from someone else—he didn’t write 
the letter; he received it. 

Q. But he did write a memo, sir, which 
was released yesterday. 

The President. All right. But isn’t this nat- 
ural, that someone who is in a position of 
assuming the directorship of an agency or 
department or commission or whatever it 
might be is going to make inquiries of 
people on the scene with regard to person- 
nel and so forth? 

And it was perfectly natural—I’ve done it 
myself—that, when the letter came, he 
passed it to an aide for one who is collect- 
ing all the information that he would, then, 
have to deal with when he was in the job. 

And I think he is excellently qualified. 
And I think that the fuss that has been 
raised about him, again, smacks of people 
smaller than the person they’re attacking— 
attacking someone who’s bigger than they 
are. 

Ms. Thomas. Thank you. Are you—— 

Q. The first part of the question. Did you 
want to—— 

The President. What? 

Q. Did you want to answer the first part? 

The President. Oh, the first part of the 
question. I knew there was—I talked too 
long on that other part. 

And the first part is—all I can say is: Tune 
in next week. I will be speaking to the sub- 
ject of our disarmament proposals and so 
forth next week. But there’s nothing to 
comment on today. 

Reporters. Thank you. 

The President. Helen said “thank you.” 

Q. You can overrule her if you want. 
You're the President. [Laughter] You're the 
boss. [Laughter] 
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The President. Helen, you never told me 
that. (Laughter) 

Ms. Thomas. If elected, I will serve. 
[Laughter] 


Note: The President spoke at 11:10 a.m. in 
the Briefing Room at the White House. 


United Nations 





Appointment of Ellen F. Paul as U.S. 
Representative on the Commission for 
Social Development of the Economic and 
Social Council. March 25, 1983 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Ellen F. Paul to be the Rep- 
resentative of the United States of America 
on the Commission for Social Development 
of the Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations. She will succeed Ruth 
Schachter Morgenthau. 

Ms. Paul is research director for the 
Social Philosophy and Policy Center and as- 
sociate professor of political science at 


Bowling Green State University in Bowling 
Green, Ohio. Previously, she was national 
fellow at the Hoover Institution in 1980- 
1981; assistant professor at the University of 
Colorado (Boulder) in 1980-1981; visiting 


assistant professor at Miami University 
(Ohio) in 1977-1980; visiting fellow in gov- 
ernment at Harvard University in 1976- 
1977; and teaching assistant in American 
political theory at Harvard in 1971-1972. 

She graduated from Brandeis University 
(B.A., 1970) and Harvard University (Ph. D., 
1976). She is married and resides in Bowl- 
ing Green, Ohio. She was born October 18, 
1948, in New York, N.Y. 


Advisory Committee for Trade 
Negotiations 





Appointment of 10 Members. 
March 25, 1983 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be members of the Advisory Committee for 
Trade Negotiations for terms of 2 years: 


Legree S. Daniels is chairman of the National 
Black Republican Council in Washington, D.C. 
He was born February 29, 1920, and resides in 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Murray H. Finley is president of the Amalga- 
mated Clothing and Textile Workers Union in 
New York, N.Y. He was born March 31, 1922, 
and resides in Guttenberg, NJ. 


Simon C. Fireman is chairman of the board of 
Aqua Leisure Industries, Inc., in Avon, Mass. 
He was born September 10, 1925, and resides 
in Quincy, Mass. 

Benjamin Frank is corporate vice president of 
Allied Stores Corp. in New York City. He was 
born February 10, 1934, and resides in New 
York, N.Y. 


Russell L. Hanlin is president and chief execu- 
tive officer of Sunkist Growers, Inc., in Sher- 
man Oaks, Calif. He was born November 18, 
1932, and resides in Pasadena, Calif. 


Henry Y. Hwang is chairman, president, and 
chief executive officer of the Far East National 
Bank in Los Angeles, Calif. He was born No- 
vember 28, 1929, and resides in Pasadena, 
Calif. 


Kenneth A. Lazarus is a partner in the Washing- 
ton, D.C., law firm of Ward, Lazarus & Cihlar. 
He is also an adjunct professor at Georgetown 
University Law Center. He was born March 10, 
1942, and resides in Oakton, Va. 


Gerald J. Lynch is consultant to the chairman of 
the board of Colt Industries, Inc., in Burbank, 
Calif. He was born February 22, 1906, and re- 
sides in San Marino, Calif. 

W. Jarvis Moody is chairman, president, and 
chief executive officer of American Security 
Corp. He was born April 23, 1928, and resides 
in Bethesda, Md. 


Edmund T. Pratt is chairman and chief executive 
officer of Pfizer, Inc., in New York City. He 
was born February 22, 1927, and resides in 
Port Washington, N.Y. 


Foreign and Domestic Issues 





Question-and-Answer Session With High 
School Students. March 25, 1983 





The President. Well, welcome here to the 
Executive Office Building, and I want the 
viewers to know that you and I have just 
met and not even individually met but just 
in this way, and I don’t have any idea what 
you're going to ask. But we'll get right to it, 
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and I understand someone has been desig- 
nated to ask the first question. 


Environmental Protection Agency 


Q. Mr. President, my name is Wiley 
Asher. I go to Cherry Creek High School in 
Denver, Colorado. Hazardous amounts of 
lead were found in a Dallas schoolyard and 
hundreds of young children have toxic 
levels of lead in their blood. This morning 
you fired Mr. Hernandez, who stopped the 
cleanup of this waste site. Under the new 
EPA headed by Mr. William Ruckelshaus, 
how will these tragedies be avoided in the 
future? And how will the Agency reconcile 
the mistakes of the EPA under Mrs. Bur- 
ford? 


The President. Well, first of all, may I 
simply correct the basis for your question— 
and yet, I understand the base for it, be- 
cause you're repeating the way the story 
has been reported. And the reporting 
leaves something to be desired. 

First of all, Mr. Hernandez was not fired. 
Mr. Hernandez has been wanting to resign 
and, I think, understandably so, because of 
all the thing that’s been going on on the 
part of the congressional committees and so 
forth. And Mrs. Burford resigned only—not 
by anyone else’s decision, but her own, be- 
cause she felt that as long as she was there 
they were going to keep on this harassing of 
the Agency. 

I believe the Agency’s been doing a good 
job. But let me explain about Dallas and the 
nearby plant and the belief that there is this 
increase in lead pollution because of the 
smoke emissions from that particular plant. 

You have to recognize that many of these 
things were done—such as the toxic waste 
dumps—at a time when no one was know- 
ingly exposing people to a hazardous sub- 
stance. We just didn’t understand those 
things. It wasn’t too many years ago that 
one of our most noted scientists received 
the annual gold medal for discovering that 
if you put lead in the gasoline, the auto- 
mobile engines would run better. Then a 
few years later we discover that it’s hazard- 
ous and we have to take the lead out. Well, 
the same thing is true of many toxic wastes. 

The EPA—I don’t know what the delay 
has been with that particular installation, 
but you have to recognize that we're dis- 
covering now that there are thousands and 
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thousands of dumps, some of them aban- 
doned from years past. And we’re trying to 
catalog and find all of them. And then you 
have to find out are they definitely hazard- 
ous now to people and what is the degree 
of hazard. And then you set your priorities 
by which are the most dangerous now. Let 
us get those fixed up and cleaned up now. 

And so far, I know that the department 
has named, as to hazardous waste dumps, 
about 450 or so. And they’ve worked it 
down to about a hundred that they believe 
require the most urgent attention, immedi- 
ate attention. But this is the explanation 
back of all of this, and actually the record is 
very good on the part of the Agency. 

The thing that kicked it up—and I just 
can’t help but get this one line in. When 
these congressional committees began their 
oversight and wanted to know what was 
going on, we made available to them some 
800,000 documents and withheld less than a 
hundred documents, because they were al- 
ready—these were documents pertaining to 
legal cases, litigation involving some con- 
cern, individual, or company that might be 
involved in a suit over pollution. We in- 
voked executive privilege, because that 
kind of a document, if you make it public, 
you may prejudice your case and you may 
not be able to proceed with the litigation 
and because the information in there is 
very confidential and is the kind that, say, a 
prosecutor develops when he’s getting 
ready to prosecute a case. And the whole 
fuss was raised over that. 

Well, finally, when the people began to 
suspect and feel that there was some 
wrongdoing, that’s when we said, “Well, 
wait a minute. We’ll make all of them avail- 
able so they haven’t got any complaints.” 
And this is what we’ve done. 


People’s Republic of China and Taiwan 

Q. Mr. President, my name is Michael 
Tropeano from Cardinal Spellman High 
School in Hanson, Massachusetts. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the United States has recognized Taiwan 
as a free nation. How has this affected our 
relations with the People’s Republic of China 
during your term as President? 

The President. Well, the question of 
Taiwan and the People’s Republic of China 
will remain a sore spot in our developing of 
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relations with the People’s Republic. -We’ve 
explained our position. And it isn’t that 
we've recognized Taiwan as a nation. The 
problem is that the Government of Taiwan 
fled there in the face of the Communist 
revolution in Mainland China some years 
ago. So, you’ve got a government that still 
claims it was the legitimate Government of 
China. And you’ve now got the new Com- 
munist Government of China that claims 
it’s the Government of the People’s Repub- 
lic. 

And we have said—because for a number 
of years, the government that flied to 
Taiwan had been allies in World War II, an 
ally of the United States, and they had re- 
mained a very firm ally and friend of ours— 
and we have said to the Government of the 
People’s Republic of China we believe that 
we can be friends to both. And the decision 
as to how you, between you, resolve this is 
an internal problem belonging to the Chi- 
nese people to settle that question. 

But as far as we’re concerned, we don’t 
believe that in order to make another 
friend, we should discard a long-time ally 
and friend—the people on Taiwan. And as a 
matter of fact, I myself have said to some of 
the representatives of the People’s Republic 
that we would think that they would have 
more confidence in us if they knew that we 
didn’t discard one friend in order to make 
another. That should indicate to them that 
we'd be a good friend to them, too. 

And the controversy still goes on. I think 
it’s been eased somewhat. But neither side 
wants to give in. And as we’ve said, hands 
off as to what the ultimate decision is. 
That’s up to them to work out. 

Q. Mr. President? 

The President. Yes. I'm going to have to 
go back in the-—— 


Unemployment 


Q. Hi, my name is Barbara Harper. I’m 
from Redford High School, which is located 
in Detroit, Michigan. And my question is, 
last night you signed a new jobs bill which 
was, hopefully, to eliminate the unemploy- 
ment. My question is: Will the jobs bill help 
alleviate the unemployment among black 
teenagers, which have been hit the hardest? 

The President. We think, yes, it will be- 
cause of some provisions that are in that bill 
as well as some other programs we have. 


And what those programs are aimed at is 
retraining for the newer kind of jobs that 
we're going to have to have in this country. 

Unfortunately, there’s been a structural 
change. Many people that have been laid- 
off in certain industries will find that their 
jobs will never again exist. But at the same 
time, if you read the Sunday papers and 
read the help wanted ads, you'll find em- 
ployers in all this time of unemployment 
advertising for people to come work. But if 
you read the qualifications, you find that 
these are for the newer type jobs like in 
high technology. And there just aren’t 
people trained for those jobs. So, we have 
training programs aimed at the presently 
unemployed, aimed at young people and so 
forth to train people in the various commu- 
nities and sections of the country in connec- 
tion with private enterprise and local au- 
thorities for the jobs that are going unfilled 
in those areas. 

Some of the job-training programs in the 
past, when they were done by the Federal 
Government, did not pay any attention to 
whether they were training people for jobs 
that might not even exist in the area where 
they are being trained. We’re going to try 
and say, “Well, okay. What are the jobs that 
are available here?” And train for them. 

And we also—of course, the real answer 
to unemployment is going to be what is 
going on now. And that is the recovery 
from the recession. The other month ago 
when unemployment dropped four-tenths 
of a percentage point just in that 1 month— 
that was just due to the improvement in 
the economy—that would have taken a $5 
billion jobs project of the Government to 
try and make the same number of people 
employed. 

So, yes, that’s going to be the last thing to 
recover. It always is in a recession. But 
we're going to work at it as hard as we can. 

Q. Mr. President? 

The President. Yes? 

U.S. Foreign Assistance 

Q. My name is Kareem Ghiaey from Bur- 
bank High School in Burbank, California. 
My local paper, the Burbank Daily Review, 
published an article stating that from 1946 


through 1981, we have spent $2.3 trillion in 
foreign aid. My questions are: What is the 
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significance of this program, and what have 
we gotten out of itP And how much more 
are we going to give away? Why are we 
giving a credit of $68 million to the People’s 
Republic of China, a Communist country? 
And why are you proposing to send $60 
million of our money away to El Salvador 
when you are cutting social programs left 
and right? Why don’t we take care of our 
own people first? 

The President. Well, number one, we are 
taking care of our own people first. The 
social reform, the social programs, domestic 
programs in this country have grown at a 
fantastic rate over the last decade or so. 
And today, we’re providing meals, 95 mil- 
lion meals a day, the Government is. There 
are more people by some 4 million receiv- 
ing food stamps as received them 1980, 
before we came here. 

The talk about cutting the budget is 
just—we all use the expression, but it isn’t 
true. Now, let me explain, if I can very 
simply, what happens. 

You have to, when you make a—give a 
budget, under the law, you have to project 
for 5 years where these programs and 
where this budget is going to go and what it 
will be in 1985, 6, ’7, and ’8, in addition to 
1984. All that we have done since we’ve 
been here is cut the increase in growth of 
the budget. Each one of our budgets has 
been bigger than the one before. But when 
we came here, the Government was in- 
creasing its spending by 17 percent a year. 
And this is why the taxes kept on having to 
be increased. We have reduced that by 
about half or better, that rate of increase. 
But we have not cut back on these pro- 
grams, nutrition programs, and so forth. 
We've just reduced the rate of increase in 
them. 

Now, the foreign aid connection. All of 
the free world is engaged in that, and not 
only the free world, the People’s Republic 
of China, also. This is aid to the developing 
countries. And, since the figures you gave 
went back to 1946, remember, that in- 
cludes the Marshall plan. We were the only 
nation, when World War II ended, that had 
not been devastated by war—factories 
blown up and railroads gone and power- 
plants and so forth, no longer existing be- 
cause of the bombing and destruction. And 
we came up with the Marshall plan, a pro- 
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gram to not only help our allies rebuild but 
to help even our enemies. 

Tokyo—I remember my first time there a 
few years ago, standing there and looking 
out a window at the whole skyline, and a 
Japanese gentleman telling me that when 
the war ended, that was just devastation, 
ruins. There was no city. Our firebombings 
had done that. And then he told me—and, 
literally, with tears in his eyes—how we, the 
enemy that they had attacked, we came in 
with the funds and the money to rebuild 
and to reopen factories and to bring in food 
for their people. 

Now, what we’re trying to do is, as we 
develop or help these other countries devel- 
op, they then can join the family of nations, 
and they become not only an exporter of 
things that they can produce, they become 
consumers of the things that we have to 
sell. And I think that this has been a fine 
thing, as well as a humanitarian thing, that 
we're doing. But we’re joined in this, to the 
limit of their ability, by our allies, by other 
countries in the world. It’s a worldwide 
thing that’s going on. 

With regard to El Salvador, the money is 
going there for one reason. El Salvador, 
after a half a century of being a military 
dictatorship—no human rights as we see 
them and believe in them—a few years ago 
elected a government democratically and 
started on the road to becoming more like 
the democracies. A year ago, they held an- 
other election, in the time of all this strife 
with the guerrillas. ; 

The guerrillas are not a group of peas- 
ants who just have taken their muskets in 
hand and wanted to stage a revolution be- 
cause the government was tyrannical. They 
are trained military personnel, armed by 
way of the Soviet Union and Cuba, through 
Nicaragua, which has become a Communist 
base in this country, by its own admission. 
One of the leaders of the guerrilla fighters 
the other day publicly stated, yes, they 
were a friend of the Soviet Union; yes, they 
intended to bring communism to the West- 
ern hemisphiere. 

Eighty-three percent of the people 
turned out in the election a year ago. The 
guerrillas threatened to shoot people for 
going to the polls. The people weren't in- 
timidated. They demanded their right to 
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vote, and they did vote. So, the government 
is there reflects the will of the people. 

We're trying to help that government 
against this assault by the guerrillas, the 
armed guerrillas, and help its economy so 
that it can become more democratic, as 
Costa Rica and Honduras have become. 
And this is why we're sending that aid 
there. And we’re sending $2 dollars in aid, 
for economic aid, to every $1 of military 
aid. 

Now, I'd better go toward the back of the 
room back there. Young lady right—you. 
Yes? 

Defense Spending 

Q. My name is Pamela Keniston. I go to 
Denver Christian High School in Denver, 
Colorado. Mr. President, in a Democratic 
rebuttal to your speech last night, it was 
suggested that you implied American mili- 
tary inferiority because you are afraid your 
defense budget will be trimmed by Con- 
gress and you want to take our attention off 
of the economic disasters brought on by 
your policies. How do you respond to this 
view? 

The President. | respond to that one, first 
of all, as to want to take people’s attention 
off the “failures” of my economic policy— 
you know, they started calling it a failure, 
on the other side of the aisle, before it had 
even been put in place. We hadn’t even 
started it yet. And they kept on while—it 
takes a little while to get a recovery going. 
But now this thing they've named “Reagan- 
omics” when they didn’t think it was work- 
ing—{laughter|—I’m wondering what 
they’re going to call it now that it is work- 
ing. 

The economy, in this first quarter, has 
gone up 4 percent—the growth in gross na- 
tional product. That is an astounding 
figure. And we've got to go back a lot of 
years before we find anything comparable. 
Inflation, which was 12.4 percent, has for 
the last 6 months been running at only 
four-tenths of 1 percent. And last month 
there was no inflation rate; in fact, there 
was deflation by two-tenths of 1 percent. 
Interest rates that were 21% are now down 
to 10%, and they’re still going lower. The 
automobile industry is recovering and show- 
ing growth. The building of new houses has 
picked up to what it was several years ago. 
Incidentally, this deflationary figure—also in 


December we had deflation instead of infla- 
tion—this is the first time this has happened 
since 1965. 

So, I don’t want to take the people’s 
minds off our economic program at all. I 
think it’s doing fine. But with regard to the 
defense budget, for someone who came 
here pledged to cut spending, why would 
they think that I might want to increase 
spending if it wasn’t necessary? And it is 
necessary. 

In the decade of the seventies, we let our 
military go down, as I said in my speech, to 
the place that there was a dangerous 
window of vulnerability. We have set out, 
in these 2 years past, to close that window 
of vulnerability. At the same time, we have 
three teams in Europe—two in Geneva and 
one in, I think, Vienna, that one is working 
on getting the Soviet Union to join us in the 
reduction of conventional weapons. The 
other two are trying to persuade them to 
join us in reducing and, hopefully, eliminat- 
ing nuclear missiles entirely. In order to get 
them to come to that negotiating table— 
they are so far in front of us, ahead of us in 
military strength, that it was only that when 
they saw that we were determined to re- 
build our defenses—and they know that 
they cannot over a long period of time 
match us in that; they are no match for our 
industrial might—this is why they came to 
the table and are willing to negotiate with 
us. They’re being stubborn, but they’re 
there and they’re talking. 

If they saw us cut back and go back to 
where we were, unilaterally cutting our 
own buildup and reducing our own military 
strength, they wouldn’t be at that table. 
They'd say, “We don’t have to disarm with 
them. They’re going to disarm by them- 
selves.” And the people who’ve said this on 
the other side of the aisle, I have to tell 
you—and I don’t care if they’re listening— 
they’re talking through their hats, and they 
don’t know what they’re talking about. 
(Laughter. | 

Q. Mr. President? 

The President. All right—right there. 


Views on the Presidency 


Q. Mr. President, my name is John Sapp. 
I’m a student at Notre Dame High School 
in Harper Woods. If you knew what you 
know now back then in 1981, would you 
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have still run for the Presidency? [Laugh- 
ter] And what has been the highest and the 
lowest points of your experience as Presi- 
dent? 

The President. Well, yes, I would have 
run. 

I didn’t have any illusions about it. 
Having been Governor for 8 years of Cali- 
fornia, which is not only the most populous 
State in the Union but, you know, it’s the 
closest thing to the Federal Government— 
great difference, of course, in scale. But 
California, if it were a nation, would be the 
seventh ranking economic power in the 
world. So, I thought that I had a pretty 
good idea of what I'd be up against. There 
weren't too many surprises in this job. 

Now, what were the high and the low 
points. Well, I think—I couldn’t single one 
high point out. I would say that the succeeding 
in the first 2 years in getting most of the 
economic program we wanted—remember, 
for those people that are criticizing our eco- 
nomic program, they never gave us all we 
want. In the House of Representatives the 
other party is in control, and we do have a 
majority in the Senate. But to see the pro- 
gram actually get underway—much of it 
based on things that we’d done in California 
in what was a tough economic time there, 
too—that was a high spot. 

Another high spot for me is the very sub- 
ject we've been talking on in the military. 
When we came here we had airplanes that 
couldn’t fly for lack of spare parts. We had 
ships that couldn’t leave harbor, because 
they either lacked spare parts or crew— 
didn’t have enough crew to sail. Our volun- 
teer military was supposed to be a failure; 
we couldn’t keep people in the service, and 
the career officers and so forth were resign- 
ing. And today we have a waiting line. 
Today we have the highest percentage of 
high school graduates we’ve ever had in the 
military, at the present. They’re proud to 
be there. And we can provide the gasoline 
and the ammunition for training and so 
forth. And to see them and their pride in 
that job just puts a lump in my throat every 
time I see them. And for people that say I 
would like a war, no, you can’t look at those 
young men and women in uniform and 
ever think that you’d want to send them 
out into a war. 
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In my book, as long as they’re there and 
as good as they are, they’re peacekeepers. 
No one’s going to challenge us. That’s a 
high spot. 

And the third high spot is, in all this time 
of trouble with so many people suffering 
because of the recession, we turned to the 
private sector with what we called a private 
sector initiative, and we had a nationwide 
committee to go out and see how could we 
develop the private sector to take over 
some of these things and do some of these 
things as they alway used to do it—neighbor 
helping neighbor. And it has been so suc- 
cessful that in all this time of economic dis- 
tress, private giving to worthy causes, to 
charity, to helping neighbors, has never 
been greater in the history of the United 
States than this. 

The low point—there’ve been several of 
those, but I suppose, if you don’t mind my 
saying it, maybe the low point came when I 
got out of the car and waiked into the 
emergency room of George Washington 
Hospital—{/aughter|—and was told I'd been 
shot. [laughter] I thought that the Secret 
Service man piling in on top of me in the 
car had maybe broken a rib. I knew I hurt, 
but I didn’t know I'd been hit. And I had a 
bullet just about 1 inch from my heart. 

Q. I’m glad you recovered. 

The President. What’s that? 

Q. I’m glad you recovered. 

The President. Thank you very much. 

Yeah. 


Environmental Protection Agency 

Q. My name is Bill Stroud from Bloomfield 
Hills, Michigan. Mr. President, our Close- 
Up group was scheduled to have a meeting 
with James Medas ' on Tuesday morning of 
this week; but he didn’t show up, and an- 
other speaker took his place. Would you 
please explain Mr. Medas’ involvement with 
the EPA? And, specifically, has he been 
taken out of circulation because of involve- 
ment in trying to influence the EPA in 
choosing sites differently for political rea- 
sons? 

The President. No, there are several indi- 
viduals over there who have been feeling— 


' Special Assistant to the President for In- 
tergovernmental Affairs. 
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and now that we have named a new direc- 
tor—have been feeling that--like Mrs. Bur- 
ford felt—that as long as they’re there, 
they’re going to be a focus for this kind of 
attention, which is interfering with the 
Agency’s doing its job. 

But let me again call to your attention: 
There has been no proof provided by any of 
those committees that there has been any 
wrongdoing at all. And if there is any 
wrongdoing, I want to be the first to know 
about it, because you, the people, have a 
right to expect that your government—I 
consider should be as moral and be as 
sacred as the temples of worship in this 
country. But so far, as I say, there has been 
no proof of anything of that kind. 

I don’t know why he failed to show up for 
an address. Maybe it was because one of 
those committees called for him to appear 
before the committee. That takes prece- 
dence in this government of ours, whether 
it’s a Cabinet member or who it is, when- 
ever it happens. 

But I’m convinced that when the record 
is known of what we have accomplished, 
they'll find that in these last couple of years 
that Agency has performed well. 

Q. And—— 

Q. Mr. President—— 

Q. is he still under—and any other 
members—still under investigation at this 
time? 

The President. Every allegation—I would 
have to say yes, for this reason: that every 
allegation and accusation that has been 
voiced by the Congress I have ordered the 
Justice Department and the FBI to investi- 
gate. So, that doesn’t imply guilt. That just 
implies our willingness to show that we 
want all of the facts and all of the truth. 

The young lady right—no. Right back of 
you—no, you. Yes. 

Social Security 

Q. Mr. President, my name is Laurie Glo- 
goski. I’m from Garden City, Michigan, and 
attend Divine Child High School. In your 
first State of the Union address, you explic- 
itly stated that you’d protect the poor and 
the needy. Yet, your social security cutbacks 
have directly and dramatically placed fur- 
ther burden on the widows and orphans 
you promised to protect. And at the same 
time, you continue to channel enormous 


sums of money out of the country. Should 
we not provide for our own here at home 
before we attempt to provide for antidemo- 
cratic systems abroad? 

The President: Well, we’re not providing 
for antidemocratic systems abroad. But also, 
here again, the drumbeat of propaganda 
that takes place in the political arena has, 
again, contributed to misundestanding on 
all of your parts. And I understand that—I 
mean, when you’re out there, and you have 
to depend on the news that you get and 
that you hear people say. 

There has never been any cutback in 
social security. From the very first, I said 
that those people dependent on it would 
receive it, but that we had to do something 
about the program to restore fiscal integrity 
because social security was going broke. 

The first time I said it, at about the time 
of that first speech that you're talking 
about, opponents in the government chal- 
lenged that I was not telling the truth. I 
had said that we would not be able to get 
by July of 1983 in social security if we did 
not do something to rectify that imbalance. 
And they said that was false. Well, they, in 
passing—and they have just passed the 
commission’s report that I asked for to see 
how we could make social security sound— 
that has now been passed and I will be 
signing it today or tomorrow. In that thing 
of making that, they then had to admit, yes. 
And we had to borrow money beginning in 
July of this year—or already, before July, to 
pay some of the checks. 

Now, the first time I ever referred to the 
fiscal problem of social security was long 
before I ever thought I’d even be a Gover- 
nor. Never had any idea of anything of the 
kind. I was making pictures in Hollywood. 
But when you don’t sing or dance in Holly- 
wood, you usually wind up as an after-dinner 
speaker. [Laughter] And at one of those 
after-dinner speeches in 1964, I called atten- 
tion to the fact that social security then, that 
many years ago, was out of balance actuarial- 
ly by $300 billion. And no one did anything 
about it down through all these years. 

Now, we believe that the measure that has 
just passed by a bipartisan agreement be- 
tween both parties in the Congress, that we 
have resolved that problem. But, in the 
meantime, it became such a political football 
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that I saw all the charges that I had cut 
benefits. There was no way I could cut bene- 
fits. They would have had to—that would 
have to take legislation passed by Congress. 
Nor did I ever ask for such a thing. There has 
been no cut at any time in the benefits. But I 
know that the charge has been made. And 
many senior citizens dependent on social 
security were frightened into believing that 
this was going to happen to them. And I 
think it was cruel and unusual punishment to 
deceive these people for political purposes. 

Q. Are you going to organize a new 
system—— 

The President. What? 

Q. Are you going to organize a new 
system like to take the place of social secu- 
rity, or do you have any alternative ideas? 

The President. I'm not sure that—I can’t 
organize something new. But I’m not sure 
that we shouldn’t take a long-term look at 
the structure of social security with the pro- 
viso that those dependent on the program 
will contine to get their checks; that there 
will be no reform, but to go back and look 
at what’s going to happen to you when you 
get out on the job market. 

The payroll tax for social security has 
become so huge that for most of the work- 
ers in this country, it’s a bigger tax than the 
income tax. And I’m not sure that the bene- 
fits that you will receive when you come to 
the point of retiring from the work force will 
justify the amount of that tax. And I think 
that while we protect the people presently 
dependent on the program—and those who 
may be in the next several years and 
who've based their plans on that—I don’t 
think there would be anything wrong if we 
had some solid studies made as to whether 
we could improve that program for all of 
you so that it would be more fair for you 
and for the younger workers in the work 
force today in the future. 

That'll probably be the headline in the 
morning. 

Q. My name is Marylyn Prospere. I’m a 
student at Jamaica Plain High School, Boston, 
Massachusetts. Mr. President, on behalf of 
the Close-Up Foundation and the Close-Up 
students here, we thank you for sharing this 
time with us. 

The President. Thank you. 
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Note: The President spoke at 1:06 p.m. in 
Room 450 of the Old Executive Office 
Building. The question-and-answer session 
was taped for later broadcast on the Cable 
Satellite Public Affairs Network. 


Ballistic Missile Defense Research and 
Development 





Announcement on the Issuance of a 
National Security Decision Directive. 
March 25, 1983 





Today the President issued a National Se- 
curity Decision Directive addressing his 
intent to direct the development of an in- 
tensive effort to define a long-term research 
and development program aimed at an ulti- 
mate goal of eliminating the threat posed 
by nuclear ballistic missiles as announced in 
his speech of March 23, 1983. 

The document directs the following: 

It is my policy to take every opportunity 
to reduce world tensions and enhance sta- 
bility. Our efforts to achieve significant re- 
ductions in strategic offensive forces and to 
eliminate LRINF land-based missiles are 
one approach to that aim. However, it is my 
long-range goal to go beyond this. I would 
like to decrease our reliance on the threat 
of retaliation by offensive nuclear weapons 
and to increase the contribution of defen- 
sive systems to our security and that of our 
allies. To begin to move us toward that 
goal, I have concluded that we should ex- 
plore the possibility of using defensive capa- 
bilities to counter the threat posed by nu- 
clear ballistic missiles. 

I direct the development of an intensive 
effort to define a long-term research and 
development program aimed at an ultimate 
goal of eliminating the threat posed by nu- 
clear ballistic missiles. These actions will be 
carried out in a manner consistent with our 
obligations under the ABM Treaty and rec- 
ognizing the need for close consultations 
with our allies. 

In order to provide the necessary basis 
for this effort, I further direct a study be 
completed on a priority basis to assess the 
roles that ballistic missile defense could play 





in future security strategy of the United 
States and our allies. Among other items, 
the study will provide guidance necessary 
to develop research and development fund- 
ing commitments for the FY 85 Depart- 
mental budgets and the accompanying 
Five-Year Defense Program (FYDP). 

The Assistant to the President for Nation- 
al Security Affairs is assigned the responsi- 
bility to formulate detailed instructions for 
implementing this NSDD including organi- 
zation, assignment of responsibilities, and 
completion dates. 


Technology, Growth, and Employment 
Report 





Statement by the Principal Deputy Press 
Secretary to the President. March 25, 1983 





The President today is announcing the 
release of a report, “Technology, Growth, 
and Employment.” This report is the result 
of a Working Group which was established 
last June at the Varsailles Economic Summit 
in France by the President and the heads of 
state and government from the other 
summit countries and the European Com- 
munity. 

The President regards the report as an 
example of the serious and substantive work 
that can result from the summit process. He 
welcomes its emphasis on technology as a 
key to industrial competitiveness and eco- 
nomic growth, which will be the subject of 
important discussions at the Williamsburg 
Summit on May 28-30. 

The report considers the opportunities, 
problems, and challenges presented by 
technology and analyzes the relationship 
between technology, economic growth, and 
employment. It offers a number of recom- 
medations on shared problems, such as 
achieving sustained, non-inflationary 
growth, lowering trade barriers among 
summit nations in high technology prod- 
ucts, and restricting transfer of militarily 
significant technology to Soviet bloc coun- 
tries. 

In addition, the report identifies 18 new 
projects for international cooperation. The 
U.S. has proposed five of them and will 
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serve as the lead country for their imple- 
mentation. These are high energy physics, 
remote sensing from space, solar system ex- 
ploration, fast breeder reactors, and con- 
trolled thermonuclear fusion. 

The work was carried out under the aus- 
pices of the Personal Representatives of the 
heads of state and government that meet at 
the annual economic summit. Dr. George 
A. Keyworth, Science Adviser to the Presi- 
dent and Director of the Office of Science 
and Technology Policy, served as the U.S. 
Representative for this activity and John M. 
Marcum, his Assistant Director for Energy 
and Natural Resources, served as the Alter- 
nate U.S. Representative. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President's 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





March 20 
The President returned to the White 
House from Camp David, Md. 


March 21 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—Members of the White House staff; 

—two separate groups of Republican 

Members of the House of Representa- 
tives, to discuss the fiscal year 1984 
Federal budget. 

The President hosted a reception for 
members of the National Republican Con- 
gressional Leadership Council in the Resi- 
dence. 

The President appointed Secretary of 
Health and Human Services Margaret M. 
Heckler as a Governor of the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the American National Red Cross 
for a term of 3 years. She will succeed Rich- 
ard S. Schweiker. 

The White House announced that the 
President has invited Qaboos bin Said, 
Sultan of Oman, to make a state visit to the 
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United States. The Sultan has accepted the 
invitation and wili meet with the President 
at the White House on April 12. 

The President requested the Congress to 
provide additional appropriations totaling 
$85 million in fiscal year 1983 for increased 
U.S. economic and security assistance to 
Central America. This request reflects a de- 
cision to provide $60 million for the Eco- 
nomic Support Fund, $20 million for the 
Military Assistance program, and $5 million 
for the Functional Development Assistance 
program. These funds will be used to help 
Central American nations to train thier mil- 
itary forces and strengthen their economies 
and their national security. 


March 22 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—Republican congressional leaders; 

—the National Security Council; 

—members of the National Alliance of 
Business; 

—two separate groups of Republican 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives, to discuss the fiscal year 1984 
Federal budget. 

The President attended a fun ag re- 

ception for the Capitol Hill Club at tne club 
building. 


March 23 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—Donald V. Seibert, chairman of the 

board, and William Aramony, executive 
director, United Way of America; 

—a group of supporters of the 1980 Presi- 

dential campaign, for lunch; 

—the National Security Council. 

The President requested the Congress to 
provide additional supplemental appropri- 
ations totaling $493.3 million in fiscal year 
1983 for several key NATO-related defense 
initiatives. These initiatives include preposi- 
tioning of materiel in Europe, the US. 
share of host national support in the Feder- 
al Republic of Germany, and the continued 
production of the Pershing II missile. These 
supplemental appropriations would have no 
effect on the budget totals proposed by the 
President in January, because they were in- 
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cluded in the 1984 budget as items to be 
transmitted separately later. 


March 24 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—Republican congressional women, to 
discuss matters of concern to women; 

—members of the Republican Hispanic 
Council, to discuss the needs of the His- 
panic community; 

—the Vice President, to discuss the Vice 
President’s recently concluded visit to 
Canada; 

—the Cabinet, to discuss antitrust matters 
and Federal personnel reform; 

—Matthew Huston, the 1983 Easter Seal 
Poster Child. 

The President attended the annual 
dinner of the Radio and Television Corre- 
spondents Association at the Washington 
Hilton Hotel. 

The President designated Senator John 
Tower of Texas as his representative to the 
Paris Air Show, scheduled to be held May 
26 through June 5. 


March 25 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—Gov. Lamar Alexander of Tennessee; 

—leaders of the Young Republicans orga- 

nization. 

The White House announced that the 
President has accepted the resignations of 
John W. Hernandez as Deputy Administra- 
tor and John A. Todhunter, Assistant Ad- 
ministrator for Pesticides and Toxic Sub- 
stances, both of the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency. The resignations were effec- 
tive March 25. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 
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Maria Lucia Johnson, 
of Alaska, to be a member of the Merit 
Systems Protection Board for the term of 7 
years expiring March 1, 1990, vice Ersa H. 
Poston, term expired. 


Charles Ray Ritcheson, 

of California, to be a member of the Nation- 
al Council on the Humanities for the re- 
mainder of the term expiring January 26, 
1986, vice A. Bartlett Giamatti, resigned. 


Submitted March 22 


Theodore J. Garrish, 

of Virginia, to be General Counsel of the 
Department of Energy, vice R. Tenney 
Johnson, resigned. 


Submitted March 24 


Alfred Hugh Kingon, 

of New York, to be an Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce, vice Raymond J. Waldmann, re- 
signed. 


R. Budd Gould, 

of Montana, to be a member of the National 
Council on the Handicapped for a term ex- 
piring September 17, 1985 (new position). 


Constance Horner, 

of the District of Columbia, to be Associate 
Director of the ACTION Agency, vice Law- 
rence F. Davenport, resigned. 
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The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary which are not 
included in this issue. 





Released March 21 


Advance text: 
Remarks to Department of Agriculture em- 
ployees on Agriculture Day 
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Released March 23 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on the National Narcotic 
Border Interdiction System—by Edwin 
Meese II, Counsellor to the President, John 
M. Walker, Jr., Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury (Enforcement and Operations), 
and Carlton E. Turner, Director of the 
White House Office of Drug Abuse Policy 


Advance text: 
Address to the Nation on national security 


Photocopies: 

Charts and photographs displayed during 
the address to the Nation on national secu- 
rity 


Released March 25 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on the updating of the eco- 
nomic forecast and budget revision fig- 
ures—by Martin S. Feldstein, Chairman of 
the Council of Economic Advisers 


Statement: 

Updating of the economic forecast and 
budget revisions figures—by Mr. Feldstein 
(as read at this press briefing) 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved March 24 


H.R. 1718 / Public Law 98-8 

An act making appropriations to provide 
productive employment for hundreds of 
thousands of jobless Americans, to hasten or 
initiate Federal projects and construction of 
lasting value to the Nation and its citizens, 
and to provide humanitarian assistance to 
the indigent for fiscal year 1983, and for 
other purposes. 
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S.J. Res. 35 / Public Law 98-9 

A joint resolution designating the week be- 
ginning March 20, 1983, as “National 
Mental Health Counselors Week”’. 


SJ. Res. 65 / Public Law 98-10 
A joint resolution designating March 21, 
1983, as “Afghanistan Day”. 
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Ambassador to U.S.—133 
Internal situation—249 
Minister of Foreign Affairs—133 
Relations with U.S.—53 
Social Democratic Party candidate for Chancel- 

lor—22, 249ftn. 

Gold monetary standard. See Banking 

Government agencies and employees 
See also specific agency 
Administration policies—260 
Charitable fundraising—224 
Civil service system centennial—28 
Law enforcement officers, memorial service— 

400 

Medical care—200 
Patent policy—252, 256 


Presidential 
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Government agencies and employees— 
Continued 
Pay and pensions—107, 141, 147, 152, 166, 
200, 201 
Procurement—417, 419 
Reduction in force—144 
Trade functions, reorganization. See 
merce, international 
Waste and fraud elimination—144, 153, 259 
Government Printing Office—259 
Governors’ Association, National—316, 331 
Grain. See Agriculture 
Grants, Federal. See Education; State and local 
governments 
Great Britain. See United Kingdom 
Great Lakes Fishery Commission—358 
Greene County, Missouri. See Missouri 
Gross national product. See Economy, national 
Guinea-Bissau, U.S. Ambassador—236, 312 
Gun control. See Law enforcement and crime 


Com- 


Handicapped 
Education—410 
Legal rights—367 
Transportation—254, 256 
Handicapped, President’s Committee on Employ- 
ment of the. See Employment of the Handi- 
capped, President’s Committee on 
Harlem Boys’ Choir—65 
Hawaii, U.S. attorney—396 
Health and Human Services, Department of 
Block grant programs, administration—99 
Budget—172 
Drug research—8 
Food distribution, assistance—34 
Handicapped’s legal rights, role—367 
Occupational safety and health report—191 
Secretary—8, 35-37, 82, 191, 255, 373 
Social security disability benefits, administra- 
tion—39 
Under Secretary—37, 255 
Health and medical care 
AMA officers, meeting—395 
Administration policies—109, 
318, 332 
Costs—109, 118, 150 
Government officials, meeting—22 
Medicaid—304, 319 
Medicare—151, 175, 200, 318 
Heart Month, American. See American Heart 
Month 
Highway Safety Advisory Committee, National— 
407 
Highways. See Transportation 
Home Loan Bank Board, Federal—251, 255 
Honduras, internal situation—276, 394 
Housing—12, 16, 62, 106, 109, 141, 174, 191, 196, 
197, 210, 214, 258, 284, 287, 316, 347, 350, 351 
Housing and Urban Development, Department 
of 
Budget—11, 172 
Secretary—354, 420 


141, 150, 233, 





Housing and Urban Development, Department 
of—Continued 
Small business assistance—167 

Human Events—257 

Human rights. See specific country or region; 
Civil rights 

Humanities, National Council on the—407 


IBM Corporation 
Officials, meeting with President—254 
Training center. See OIC/IBM High Technol- 
ogy Training Center 
ICBM. See Arms and munitions, nuclear weapons 
INF. See Intermediate-Range Nuclear Force 
Illinois 
Governor—73 
President’s visit—68, 73, 95, 96 
Impasses Panel, Federal Service. See Labor Rela- 
tions Authority, Federal 
Imports, U.S. See Commerce, international 
Inaugural Trust Fund, President’s—80 
Inauguration of President, second anniversary— 
76, 81 
Indian Affairs, Bureau of. See Interior, Depart- 
ment of the 
Indian Reservation Economies, Presidential Advi- 
sory Commission on—54, 101 
Indian Self-Determination and Education Assist- 
ance Act of 1975—98 
Indian Tribal Governmental Tax Status 
1982—100 
Indiana, mayor of Fort Wayne—395 
Indians, American 
Administration policies—57, 98 
Education—7, 38 
Energy resources—44, 100 
Judgment awards—43 
Private sector development—54, 100 
Small tribes initiative—99 
Industry. See specific industry; Business and in- 
dustry 
Inflation. See Economic recovery program 
Information Agency, U.S 
Budget—172 
Voice of America—158, 262 
Youth exchange initiative. See 
youth 
Information Collection Budget, 1983—57 
Inland Navigational Rules Act of 1980—124 
Institute. See other part of subject 
Integrity and Efficiency, President’s Council on— 
153 
Interagency. See other part of subject 
Interest rates. See Economic recovery program 
Intergovernmental Affairs, Office of. See White 
House Office 
Intergovernmental Relations, Advisory Commis- 
sion on—100, 303, 327 
Interior, Department of the 
Assistant Secretary—99 
Budget—11, 172 
Indian Affairs, Bureau of —7 
Land Management, Bureau of—349 


Children and 


Act of 
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Interior, Department of the—Continued 
Park Service, National—307 
Secretary—7, 43, 44, 46, 55, 307 
Under Secretary—172, 192 
Wilderness preservation, administration—47 
Intermediate-Range Nuclear Force negotia- 
tions—26, 40, 96, 213, 305, 404 
International agencies, associations, conventions, 
observances, programs, etc. See other part of 
subject 
Interstate Commerce Commission—134, 151 
Inventors’ Day, National—43 
Investigation, Federal Bureau of. See Justice, De- 
partment of 
Iowa, mayor of Ames—395 
Ireland 
Ambassador to U.S.—413 
Minister for Foreign Affairs—413 
Prime Minister—414n. 
Ireland, Northern. See United Kingdom 
Israel 
Ambassador to U.S.—312 
Chief rabbi—254 
Internal situation—212, 219 
Minister of Foreign Affairs—420 
President—10 
Prime Minister—201 
Relations with U.S.—10, 177, 275, 280 
Territorial policy—290 
Weapons systems, U.S. See Arms and munitions 
Italy 
Investigation of 
Pope—262 
Minister of Foreign Affairs—395 


assassination attempt on 


Jamaica 
Internal situation—268 
Prime Minister—241, 255, 268 
Japan 
Energy cooperation with U.S. See Energy 
Prime Minister—31, 66, 67, 81, 95, 204, 225, 
274 
Relations with U.S.—67, 225, 274 
Trade with U.S.—67, 341 
Japan-U.S. Cooperative Medical 
gram—395 
Jaycee Week, National—26 
Jewish leaders, meeting with President—176 
Job Training Partnership Act—75, 108, 141, 153, 
167, 173, 233, 303, 346, 387, 388 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. See Defense, Department of 
Jordan, King—162, 178, 275 
Judges, U.S. See specific State or U.S. court 
Justice, Department of 
Attorney General—7, 38, 48, 333, 402n., 408, 
420, 421 
Attorneys, U.S. See specific State or territory 
Budget—172 
Deputy Attorney General—264n. 
Drug Enforcement Administration—135, 409 
EPA investigation—244, 245, 264n., 281, 283, 
333, 343 


Science pro- 
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Justice, Department of—Continued 
Investigation, Federal Bureau of—187, 281, 
282 
Justice, National Institute of—182, 260 
Justice Statistics, Bureau of —278, 313 
Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention, 
Office of —352, 421 
Marshals, U.S. See specific State 
Parole Commission, U.S.—134 
Justice, National Institute of. See Justice, Depart- 
ment of 
Justice, Vera Institute of. See Vera Institute of 
Justice 
Justice Statistics, Bureau of. See Justice, Depart- 
ment of 
Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention, Na- 
tional Advisory Committee on—66, 336 
Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention, 
Office of. See Justice, Department of 


Korea, Republic of 
Fishery agreement with U.S. See Ships and 
shipping 
Relations with U.S.—225, 274 


Labor, Department of 
Labor Statistics, Bureau of —190 
Occupational safety and health report—191 
Secretary—397 
Labor issues. See specific agency or industry 
Labor Relations Authority, Federal 
General Counsel—134 
Impasses Panel, Federal Service—8 
Members—4, 134 
Labor Relations Board, National—134, 396 
Labor Statistics, Bureau of. See Labor, Depart- 
ment of 
Land Management, Bureau of. See Interior, De- 
partment of the 
Lands, Federal. See Real property, Federal 
Laos, relations with U.S.—131 
Latin America 
See also specific country; Caribbean Basin Ini- 
tiative 
Administration policies—377 
Communist influence—89, 276, 344, 377, 394 
Government officials, meeting with Presi- 
dent—395 
U.N. Representative, visit—191, 271, 276, 377 
Law enforcement and crime 
Administration policies—408, 420, 421 
Civil disturbances—16 
Criminal justice—47, 152, 260, 311 
Drug abuse and trafficking—48, 109, 152, 310, 
408 
Government officials, 
dent—22, 420 
Governmental responsibilities—264 
Gun control—126, 248 
Memorial service, Federal officers. See Govern- 
ment agencies and employees 
Organized crime—109, 152, 408 
League. See other part of subject 


meetings with Presi- 
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Lebanon 
Counselor of Embassy in U.S.—21ftn. 
Minister of Foreign Affairs—420 
Peace efforts, international—13, 21, 110, 125, 
162, 177, 187, 201, 219, 249, 275, 280, 285, 
343 
Voluntary assistance, U.S.—21, 23 
Legal Services Corporation—94, 161, 190 
Libya, foreign policy—247, 248 
Lithuanian Independence Day—242 
Locomotive Engineers, Brotherhood of —238-240 
Louisiana 
Attorney, U.S.—228, 229 
Disaster assistance—2, 23, 56, 202, 228 
Governor—2 
Monroe, mayor—2 
President’s visit—2, 22, 23 
Loyalty Day—406 
Lunar New Year, 4681—179 


MBFR. See Mutual and Balanced Force Reduc- 
tions 
MIA’s. See Armed Forces, U.S. 
MX missile. See Arms and munitions, nuclear 
weapons 
Management and Budget, Office of —57, 138ftn., 
197ftn., 209, 243, 262, 415, 422 
Manufacturers, National Association of—376, 397 
Maritime affairs. See Ships and shipping 
Maritime Commission, Federal—151 
Maritime Organization, International—383 
Marshals, U.S. See specific State 
Maryland, mayor of Baltimore—395 
Mass transit. See Transportation 
Massachusetts 
President’s visit—113, 115, 117, 122 
Reagan-Bush supporters—122n. 
Massachusetts High Technology Council—117 
Mayors, U.S. Conference of—133 
Medal. See other part of subject 
Mediation Board, National—239 
Medicaid. See Health and medical care 
Medical Association, American. See American 
Medical Association 
Medical care. See Health and medical care 
Medical science program, Japan-U.S. See Japan- 
U.S. Cooperative Medical Science program 
Medicare. See Health and medical care 
Merit Systems Protection Board—415 
Mexico, President—241 
Miami Dolphins—142 
Michigan, mayor of Ann Arbor—395 
Middle East 
See also specific country 
Government officials, 
dent—56 
Multinational Force and Observers. See United 
Nations 
Peace efforts, international—l0, 13, 40, 76, 
110, 125, 162, 177, 183, 201, 275, 285, 289, 
343 


meeting with Presi- 





Middle East—Continued 

President's Special Representative—13ftn., 56, 
126n., 201ftn., 219ftn., 249ftn., 289ftn., 343, 
420 

Migrant and Seasonal Agricultural Worker Pro- 
tection Act—45 

Military, U.S. See Armed Forces, U.S. 

Millipore Corporation—122n. 

Mining 
Federal lands—46 
Ocean resources—383 

Minorities 
See also specific group; Civil rights 
Businesses—152, 307 

Mississippi, U.S. district judge—421 

Missouri 
Governor—138, 162, 163, 167, 
Greene County—6 
President's visit—163, 164, 193 
Times Beach—162, 168, 290, 309 

Monetary and Financial Policies, National Adviso- 
ry Council on International—326 

Monetary Fund, International—110, 
295, 324, 332, 341, 342, 395 

Money. See Banking 

Montana, U.S. marshal—136, 192 

Motor Carrier Ratemaking Study Commission— 
172 

Motor vehicles 
Automobile industry—62, 137, 141, 160, 163, 

196, 197, 215, 217, 258, 287, 316, 340, 348, 
350 
Drunk and drugged driving—1 

Multinational Force and Observers. See United 
Nations 

Municipal League, National. See Citizens Forum 
on Self-Government/ National Municipal 
League 

Munitions. See Arms and munitions 

Murphy Company—349ftn. 

Museum Services, Institute of, National Museum 
Services Board. See Arts and the Humanities, 
National Foundation on the 

Mutual and Balanced Force Reductions negotia- 
tions—40-42, 192, 213, 395 


NATO. See North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
Nancy Hanks Center—113, 240 
Narcotics. See Drugs and narcotics 
National acts, agencies, associations, observances, 
programs, etc. See other part of subject 
National Review—257, 266 
Natural gas. See Energy 
Naval Academy, U.S. See Navy, Department of 
the 
Navy, Department of the 
Naval Academy, U.S.—390 
Secretary—260 
Nebraska, Governor—30 
Nepal, King—394 
Netherlands 
Prime Minister—191, 404 
Relations with U.S.—404 
New Jersey, Governor—56 


168 


152, 


286, 
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New Year’s Day—1, 23 
New York 
District judge, U.S.—136, 192 
New York City officials, meeting with Presi- 
dent—254 
Newspapers Association, National—395 
Newsweek—294 
Nicaragua, influence in Latin America. See Latin 
America, Communist influence 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization—14, 78, 116, 
213, 225, 252, 273, 306, 420 
North Carolina, mayor of Durham—395 
North Texas Food Bank—34 
Northern Ireland. See United Kingdom 
Norway 
Ambassador, U.S.—252n. 
Prime Minister—133, 251 
Relations with U.S.—251 
Nuclear energy. See Energy 
Nuclear Waste Policy Act of 1982—19, 23 
Nuclear weapons. See Arms and munitions 


OAS. See American States, Organization of 

OIC/IBM High Technology Training Center— 
113, 120 

Occupational Safety and Health Act of 1970—191 

Oceans policy, U.S. See Ships and shipping 

Office. See other part of subject 

Ohio, mayor of Cleveland—395 

Oil. See Energy 

Oil and Gas Royalty Management Act of 1982, 
Federal—44 

Older persons. See Aged 

Olympic Committee, U.S.—327, 331, 332 

Opportunities Industrialization Centers of Amer- 
ica, Inc., training center. See OIC/IBM High 
Technology Training Center 

Oregon 
President's visit—313, 347 
Republican Party members, reception—351n. 
Salem, mayor—395 

Organization. See other part of subject 

Orphan Drug Act—8 

Osceola National Forest. See Conservation, Flor- 
ida wilderness preservation 

Overseas Private Investment Corporation. See 
Development Cooperation Agency, U.S. Inter- 
national 


PLO. See Palestine Liberation Organization 

P.O.W.-M.LA. Recognition Day, National—403 

POW’'s. See Armed Forces, U.S. 

Palestine Liberation Organization—110 

Panama, U.S. Ambassador—395 

Panama Canal Commission—34, 251 

Panel. See other part of subject 

Park Service, National. See Interior, Department 
of the 

Parole Commission, U.S. See Justice, Department 
of 

Peace Through Strength, National Coalition for— 
394 
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Pennsylvania Avenue 
tion—182 

Personnei Management, Office of —224, 402 

Petroleum. See Energy, oil 

Pipeline safety—191 

Poison Prevention Week, National—359 

Poland, internal situation—25, 183, 273, 277 

Policy Development, Office of, Office of 
Abuse Policy—48, 408 

Pollution. See Environment 

Pope. See Vatican City 

Portugal 
President—95 
Socialist Party leader—312 

Postal Service, U.S.—-135, 326, 396 

Powerplant Industrial Fuel Use Act of 
1978—421 

Prayer, National Day of—130 

Prayer Breakfast, National—155, 180, 193 

Prayer in schools. See Education 


Development Corpora- 


Drug 


and 


Presidential agencies, awards, programs, etc. See 
other part of subject 

President’s agencies, awards, programs, etc. See 
other part of subject 

Private sector initiatives. See Voluntarism 

Private Sector Initiatives, Office of. See 
House Office 

Private Sector Initiatives, President’s Task Force 
on—34, 109, 217, 234, 329 

Private Sector Initiatives, White House Coordi- 
nating Committee on. See White House Office 

Procurement, Federal. See Government agencies 


White 


and employees 

Project Transport 
tion 

Prompt Payment Act—419 

Providence-St. Mel High School—68 

Public Broadcasting, Corporation for—135, 
402, 421 

Public Diplomacy, U.S 
on—135 

Public Employees’ Appreciation Day—27, 28 

Purchase of United States Savings Bonds, Inter- 
agency Committee for the—420 


See Handicapped, transporta- 


172, 


Advisory Commission 


Radio Free Europe Radio Liberty—262 
Radio Marti—262 
Railroad industry 
Labor disputes—23, 238-240 
Retirement system—331 
Railroad Passenger Corporation, National—172 
Railroad Retirement Board—10, 135, 172 
Railway Association, U.S.—172 
Reagan Administration Executive Forum—81, 96 
Real property, Federal—44, 151 
Red Cross, American National. See American Na- 
tional Red Cross 
Red Cross Month—85, 159, 330 
Region 2 Broadcasting-Satellite Conference 
Telecommunication Union, International 
Regional Commerce and Growth Association— 
164, 193 


See 
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Regional councils, Federal—278 
Regulatory reform 
Administration policies—108, 143, 144, 153, 
154, 165, 173, 175, 295, 297, 302, 315, 317, 
332, 347, 417, 418 
Enterprise zones. See Enterprise zones 
Regulatory Relief, Presidential Task Force on— 
154, 303, 417 
Religious Broadcasters, National—155, 
Republic. See other part of subject 
Republican National Committee—127 
Republican Party, contributors (Eagles)}—190 
Republican Women, National Federation of —395 
Reserve System, Federal—173, 174, 176, 196, 
288, 289, 295 
Retired Executives, Service Corps of. See Service 
Corps of Retired Executives 
Right-to-life organization representatives—95 
Romania, most-favored-nation tariff status—337 


192 


. SCORE. See Service Corps of Retired Executives 


START. See Strategic Arms Reduction Talks 

Sabine River Compact Administration—324 

Saint Lawrence Seaway Development Corpora- 
tion. See Transportation, Department of 

St. Patrick’s Day—407, 412, 413, 421 

Save Your Vision Week—223 

Savings bonds committee. See Purchase of United 
States Savings Bonds, Interagency Committee 
for the 

Schools. See Education 

Science Foundation, National—134, 191 

Science and technology 
Administration policies—109, 

167, 341, 363, 400 

Exports, U.S.—341 
Material imports—237 
Westinghouse talent search—395 

Secret Service, U.S. See Treasury, Department of 
the 

Security, national. See Defense and national secu- 
rity 

Security and Cooperation in Europe, Commission 
on—177 

Security Council, National—54, 56, 133, 312 

Self-Government, Citizens Forum un. See Citi- 
zens Forum on Self-Government/ National Mu- 
nicipal League 

Senate youth program. See Congress 

Service Corps of Retired Executives—416 

Ships and shipping 
Administration policies—151 
Exclusive economic zone of U.S. See Economy, 

national 

Korea-U.S. fishery agreement—214 
Merchant fleet, U.S.—278 
Oceans policy, U.S.—383, 384, 397 
Port system—108, 151 
Sea collision prevention—124 

Silver dealers, legislative relief—9 

Small business 
Administration policies—164, 416, 418 


118, 121, 150, 





Small business—Continued 
State of, report—416, 418 
Small Business Administration—167, 
306, 404, 416, 420n., 421 
Small Business Innovation Development Act of 
1982—167, 417, 419 
Small Business Week—361 
Small and Minority Business Ownership, Advisory 
Committee on—86 
Smithsonian Institution 
Air and Space Museum, National—205n. 
Gallery of Art, National—128 
Social programs. See specific subject 
Social Security Reform, National Commission 
on—15, 17, 52, 64, 92, $5, 105, 107, 141, 147, 
166, 175, 231, 282, 322, 344, 382, 419 
Social security system—15, 17, 39, 52, 64, 74, 76, 
83, 92, 95, 96, 105, 107, 139, 141, 146, 147, 
175, 186, 221, 231, 247, 282, 320, 322, 327, 
344, 376, 382, 391, 395, 419 
Socialists International—312 
Society. See other part of subject 
South Atlantic situation—277 
South East Asian Nations, Association for—275 
South Florida Task Force. See Florida 
Soviet Union. See Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics 
Space program—67, 203 
Speaker of House of Representatives—6, 14, 52, 
53, 56, 64, 92, 105, 112n., 123, 147, 159, 201, 
301, 324, 327, 356, 375, 382, 391, 394, 421 
Spending, Federal. See Budget, Federal 
State, Department of 
Ambassadors. See specific country 
Assistant Secretaries—54, 134, 135 
Budget—172 
Counselor—255 
Deputy Assistant Secretary—13, 343 
Secretary—4n., 11n., 40, 54, 56, 86, 126n., 133, 
177, 191, 225, 229, 237, 247, 252n., 256, 271, 
274, 294, 394, 420 
Under Secretary—133, 208 
State Legislatures, National Conference of—395 
State and local governments 
Administration policies—154 
Drunk driving programs—1 
Educational responsibilities—38 
Enterprise zones. See Enterprise zones 
Federalism—109, 220, 297, 301, 313, 317 
Grants, Federal—99, 108, 114, 150, 154, 262, 
297, 301, 346 
Law enforcement activities—402n., 408 
Officials, meetings with President—254, 420 
State of the Union—102-105, 135 
Steel industry—61 
Strategic Arms Reduction Talks—26, 40, 79, 96, 
213, 305 
Strategic Forces, President’s Commission on—3, 
4, 23, 88, 196, 212, 228, 254 
Strategic Petroleum Reserve—152 
Study. See other part of subject 
Super Bowl XVII—142 


168, 172, 
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Superfund. See Environment, toxic waste 

Supreme Allied Commander, Europe. See Army, 
Department of the 

Supreme Court of the U.S.—53, 206n., 374n. 

Surface Transportation Assistance Act of 1982— 
18, 23 

Switzerland, U.S. Ambassador—323, 331 


TSUS. See Commerce, international 
Taiwan, relations with U.S.—274 
Tariff Schedules of the U.S. See Commerce, inter- 
national 
Tariffs and Trade, General Agreement on. See 
Commerce, international 
Task Force. See other part of subject 
Taxation 
Administration policies—79, 108, 148, 250, 259, 
280, 308, 339, 344 
Capital gains—117 
Corporate income—121, 122, 126 
Education, savings initiatives—56, 
150, 261, 400, 411 
Employer tax credits—153 
Recovery program, relationship. See Economic 
recovery program 
Standby tax—107, 141, 148, 166, 216, 233, 251, 
258 
Tuition credits—97, 
255, 261, 399, 411 
User fees—13, 19, 144, 151, 160, 169, 187, 201, 
211, 218, 304, 308 
Virgin Islands source income—40 
Technology. See Science and technology 
Telecommunication Union, International—357 
Television Week. See Children and Television 
Week, National 
Tennessee Valley Authority—172 
Texas 
Dallas, mayor—34 
District judge, U.S.—136, 192 
Governor—34 
President’s visit—28, 32, 34, 57 
San Antonio, mayor—395 
Texas Food Bank, North. See North Texas Food 
Bank 
Texas Reagan-Bush Committee—32n. 
Tourism Policy Council—191 
Toxic waste. See Environment 
Trade. See Commerce, international 
Trade, U.S. Court of International—135, 192 
Trade Administration, International. See Com- 
merce, Department of 
Trade Representative, Office of the U.S.—54, 95, 
119 
Transportation 
See also Aviation; Motor vehicles; Ships and 
shipping 
Administration policies—151 
Handicapped. See Handicapped 
Highway and mass transit assistance—13, 19, 
151, 160, 169, 202, 211, 218, 308 
Truckers strike—187 


108, 119, 


109, 150, 156, 241, 254, 
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Transportation, Department of 
Aviation Administration, Federal—203 
Budget—172 
Coast Guard, U.S.—151 
Deputy Secretary—190 
Saint Lawrence Seaway Development Corpora- 
tion—134 
Secretary—11, 13, 82, 124, 133, 134, 205 
Shipping regulations, role—279 
Urban Mass Transportation Administration— 
254 
Treasury, Department of the 
African Development Bank, involvement—208 
Assistant Secretary—197ftn. 
Budget—374 
Deputy Assistant Secretary—229 
Secret Service, U.S.—351 
Secretary—54, 103, 133, 206, 208, 210, 394, 
402n. 
Silver sales—9 
Tribally Controlled Community Colleges Assist- 
ance Act of 1978, amendments—7 
Tricentennial Anniversary Year of German Set- 
tlement in America—53, 84 
Trucking. See Transportation 


UAW: See United Auto Workers 
Uganda, U.S. Ambassador—352, 396 
Unemployment. See Employment and unemploy- 
ment 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
Afghanistan occupation. See Afghanistan 
Arms negotiations. See Arms and munitions 
Expulsion of U.S. diplomat—394 


General Secretary—14, 158, 162, 177, 225, 273, 


288, 305 
Grain sales, U.S. See Agriculture 
Human rights violations—176, 262 


Latin America, influence. See Latin America, 


Communist influence 


Military buildup—25, 90, 143, 215, 265, 272, 


287, 368, 373, 395 
Minister of Foreign Affairs—177 
Nonaggression pact, proposal—14 
Polish affairs involvement—25 
Relations with U.S.—25, 77, 78, 111 
United Auto Workers—163 
United Kingdom 
Northern Ireland—412 
Prime Minister—342 


Prince, Duke of Edinburgh—331, 333, 351n., 


394 
Queen—331, 333, 351n., 352n., 394, 396 


South Atlantic situation. See South Atlantic situ- 


ation 
United Nations 
Activities, U.'S.—178 
Children’s Fund—371 
Cyprus conflict resolution—123 
Deputy Representative, U.S.—86 
Economic and Social Council—112, 278 
Law of the sea—383 
Multinational Force and Observers—21 
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United Nations—Continued 
Organizations in Vienna, Austria—227, 294 
Representative, U.S.—54, 82, 191, 245, 271, 
276, 310, 377 
Secretary-General—54, 123, 178 
Secretary-General’s Special Representative on 
Cyprus—123 
Under-Secretary-General—54 
U.S. agencies, organizations, officials, programs, 
etc. See other part of subject 
Universities. See specific institution; Colleges and 
universities 
Urban affairs 
Enterprise zones. See Enterprise zones 
Transit systems. See Transportation 
Urban Mass Transportation Administration. See 
Transportation, Department of 
User fees. See Taxation 
Utah, Governor—316 


Vatican City, Pope—15, 262, 380, 382 
Venezuela, 25th anniversary of democracy—95 
Vera Institute of Justice—254 
Vessels. See Ships and shipping 
Veterans 
Organization leaders—191 
Vietnam-era—262 
Veterans Administration—186, 191 
Vice President 
Arms control negotiations, role—86 
Canada, visit—420 
Crime prevention efforts in south Florida—311 
Europe, visit—26, 40, 50, 86, 133, 135, 158, 
225, 229, 246, 247, 249, 271, 273, 288 
Foreign officials, meetings—lln., 54, 
133, 252n. 
Martin Luther King, Sr., tribute—64 
President, meetings—22, 56, 95, 133, 254, 312 
Regulatory reform, role—417 
Senate President, role—6, 324, 356 
State and local officials, meeting—298n. 
Victims of Crime, President’s Task Force on— 
109, 133 
Vietnam-era veterans. See Veterans 
Vietnam Veterans Leadership program—133 
Violent Crime and Drug Abuse Policy Act of 
1982 
Virgin Islands 
Attorney, U.S.—136, 192 
Taxation of U.S. corporations. See Taxation 
Virginia, Williamsburg meetings. See Williams- 
burg 
Vision Week. See Save Your Vision Week 
Voice of America. See Information Agency, U.S. 
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